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PREFACE. 



By tlift Neilicrlancls' Constitution of IS-iS (art. 194) the position of the State 
with regard to Public Instruction was regulated as follows: 

^Public Instruction shall be an object of incessant care on the part of the 
Government. 

^Public Tnstniction shall be regulated by law, with due deference to all 
religious xrceds. 

,,The constituted authorities shall provide for sufficient public Elementary 
Instruction throughout the Kingdom. 

^^Instruction is free, under supervision of the authorities and, with regard to 
Middle-Class and Elementary Instruction, conditioning an examination as to 
the capacity and morality of the Teachers, as shall be regulated by law. 

„A report on the state of the Universities, Middle-Class and Elementary 
Schools shall be sent in to the States- General every year by the (/rown." 

The liaw on Elementary Instruction was passed 13'^ August 1857 and on 
Middle-Class Instruction 2^^ May 1863. 

A project of Law on Higher (University) Instruction has been framed and 
will be discussed in the Chambers in the course of the spring session of 1876. 
Hitherto the Universities and Gymnasia (Grammar Schools) included in this branch 
of Instruction have been regulated in accordance with the organic Decree of 2"<^ 
August 1816, with some supplements of later date, but on the same principles. 



PREFACE. 

In the following pages a description is given of the regnlation of Elementary 
and Middle-Class Instruction according to the above mentioned laws. At the 
same time the state of education anterior to the introduction of these Laws 
is compared with its subsequent development. 

]^it(^ral translations of both laws arc appcndc^I. 
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With regard to the tuition, it was prescibed that, while imparting suitable 
and useful information, it should be made conducive to the development of the 
intellectual faculties of the children, and to their training in all Cliristian and 
social virtues. 

The school-books to be used were subjected to a strict inspection on the part 
of the Government, through the School-Boards. The qualification for giving 
School-Instruction was obtained by Certificates after examinations, held by 
the School-Inspectors, or School-Boards. There were four different Classes, or 
Grades of Certificates; to get appointed to any school, however, whether public 
or private, a special appointment, or admission was required, which, as a rule, 
could only be obtained by submitting to another examination, mostly a com- 
petitive one. For female teachers, and all private teachers, there existed only 
one Class or Grade. Their qualification, however, as well as that of the Teachers 
of the 4th Grade, and originally of those of the 3rd Grade also, was limited 
to the Province, or the Commune where it was obtained. Persons transgressing 
any of these prescriptions were liable to punishment or penalties. 

When, on the establishment of the Kingdom of the Netherlands after the events of 
1813, a new constitution was framed, a Decree, dated the 6th of March 1815, settled : 
That the School-Law of 1806 should be taken as the basis for the further regu- 
lating of Instruction. Afterwards, however, a vehement opposition arose in the 
Southern Provinces (Belgium) among the clerical party, against the exclusion of 
dogmatic instruction from the schools, objecting to the Staters interfering with 
educational matters. This opposition asserted itself especially during the political 
disturbances in Belgium in 1830, which resulted in the final separation of the 
two parts of the Kingdom. 

In the Northern Provinces (Netherland), too, voices were heard in favour of 
the so-called liberty of Instruction. By a Boyal Decree of the 2nd of January 
1842 (Staatsblad N^. 1) the influence of the ecclesiastical element obtained 
an important ascendancy. In appointing Teachers, the Candidate's religious per- 
suasion was to be taken into account. The Clergy of the various Creeds were 
allowed a right of censorship on the school-books. Religious instruction was not 
exactly included in the Programme, but the school-rooms were to be placed at 
the disposal of the Clergy, out of the school-hours, for religious instruction. At 
Haarlem there was a Grovemment-school for the Training of Teachers, founded 
in 1816; in some other places there were smaller establishments of the same 
description, erected either by Communal Governments, or by the Society for the 
Public Good. 

The results of the provisions of the Law and of the Instruction were, — con- 
sidering the condition of the schools in other countries at the time, — mentioned 
as satisfactory, even in the opinion of foreigners who had made a study of the 
subject. Nevertheless a conviction prevailed that Instruction might be made more 
universal; that the position and comforts of the Teachers, especially, called for 
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improvement, and that Government ought to do more for the training of 
efficient Teachers. 

In 1849 and 1864 His Majesty*s ministers laid before the States-General 
several Projects of Law, or Bills, for regulating Elementary Instruction, which 
however, were never taken into discussion. At length in 1857 the Law was 
passed, a translation of which is given hereafter as Appendix I. The chief pro- 
visions of this Law, which came into operation on the 1st of January 1858, 
are the following : — 

There are two kinds of Elementary Instruction, — ordinary, which embraces 
Beading, Writing, Arithmetic, the Elements of Morphology, or knowledge of 
form in general, Dutch Grammar, the Elements of Geography, History, Natural 
Philosophy and Singing; — and the more extended, including, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing Branches, a knowledge of the Elements of Modem 
Languages, of Mathematics, of the Agricultural sciences. Gymnastics, Drawing 
and Needle- work. The schools are distinguished as: — Public Schools, 
supported by the State, the Province, or the Cummune, and — Private Schools, — 
all other schools, whether subsidized, or not, by the Province or the Commune. 
The charges of Public Elementary Instruction are borne by the Communes, 
who have to provide for efficient Public Instruction, under the supervision of 
the States Deputies and the Crown. If the finances of a Commune prove insuffi- 
cient, pecuniary aid is granted by the State and by the Province, each for one 
half. School-fees may be raised by the Commune, but this is not obligatory; 
children supported by public charity, or parents in indigent circumstances, arc 
exempt from paying school-fees. 

The Public Schools, and such Private Schools as receive pecuniary assistance^ 
are open to all children, without distinction of Religious Creed. The Instruction, 
while imparting suitable and useful information, is made conducive to the 
development of the intellectual capacities of the children, and to their training 
in all Christian and social virtues. Beligious instruction, for which the school- 
rooms shall be available out of the school-hours, is left to the ecclesiastical 
communities. 

Teachers are distinguished as Head Masters and Head Mistresses, Assistant- 
teachers, male and female, and Pupil-teachers, male and female. Eor the education 
of Teachers, there are to be, at least, two Government Training- Schools ; while 
Normal Lessons are to be given in connection with some of the best Element^ 
ary Schools. 

Certificates of Capacity as Assistant-teacher, male or female, are to be ob- 
tained by passing Examinations, which are held twice a year in each Province, 
by the Provincial Inspector and the District School-Inspectors. An appointment 
as Head Master, or Head Mistress, to a Public School, can only be obtained 
after passing a second examination and moreover a competitive one. The ap- 
pointment is made by the Communal Council from a list of from three 
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to six names of candidates, prepared by the Burgomaster and Assessors in con- 
cert with the District School- Inspector. Any person giving instruction without 
a Certificate of Capacity is liable to punishment. 

The Teachers at Public Schools are entitled to pensions, one third of which 
is borne by the Commune and two thirds by the State. 

For giving Private Instruction, or instruction in private houses, a Certificate 
of Capacity in likewise required, and a Testimonial of good moral conduct; 
foreigners require besides a Royal permission. Any person guilty of scandalous 
conduct, or propagating doctrines inconsistent with morality and public order, 
may be deprived of his qualification by the States Deputies. 

The School-Inspection is committed to Provincial Inspectors, District School- 
Inspectors, and Local School-Boards. The Provincial Inspectors and the School- 
Inspectors are appointed by the crown ; the Provincial Inspectors receive an annual 
salary ; the District Inspectors only allowances for travelling expenses and main- 
tenance. In Communes with a population of more than 3000 souls there arc 
Local School-Boards, appointed by the Council; in the others the Burgomaster 
and Assessors act as School-Board. The Board reports every year on the state 
of the Instruction. 

By transitional provision a period of three years was allowed to the Communes 
for carrying out the provisions of this Law, and the Certificates of general ad- 
mission of the 1st and 2nd Grade, obtained under the Law of 1806, were considered 
as giving the same rights as the Certificates of Capacity for Head- masters. 
The main points in which the present Law differs from the previous one, are : 
1^. The more precise specification and the greater extension of the subjects 
of Tuition. 

2^. The admission of all children without distinction of religious creed to the 
Public Schools. 

3^. A greater freedom for the establishment of Private Schools. 
4^. An improved and more efficient School-Supervision. 
5^. The transferring of the costs of Public Elementary Instruction to the 
Communes. 

By various Royal Decrees the Kingdom has been divided into 94 School- 
Districts, of which there are 13 in North-Brabant, 10 in Guelderland, 11 in South- 
Holland, 12 in North-Holland, 6 in Zeeland, 5 in Utrecht, 9 in Friesland, 8 in 
Overyssel, 7 in Groningen, 5 in Drenthe and 8 in Limburgh. 

A Royal Decree of 5th February 1850, ordered the establishment of three 
Government Seminaries for the training of Teachers at Bois-le-Duc, Haarlem 
and Groningen. The Programmes for the Examination of the Teachers were 
fixed by Royal Decree of the 6th April 1858, and afterwards amended by Decree 
of 28 August 1865. 

Since the year 1816 Gt)vemment had laid before the States General annual 
RepoHs concerning the state of the Instruction. The accounts and statements 



giveo below are extrocUid from the EeporLs mnde up since I84S. Hovevor as 
new instractions huro been given siuco 1858 regardiDg ihe form of these Report! , 
and the arrangement of adiool statistics, they are divitled into two sections; the 
first from 1848 to 1857 inclusive; the other from 18S8 to 1873 iDctoaive. 

ft 2. State of the Elementu-y Sehools from 1848 !« 1867, tnclnslre. 

a. Number and Specification of Schools. 

The number of schools from 1848 till 1857 incl is seen from the following 
Table. 
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From this we see, that during the decade the immbor of Public Schools 
increased very little; only the Provinces of Guelderland, North-Holland and 
Qroningen show any considerable increase. On the other hiind, the number of 
Private Schools, especially of the first Class increased rather considerably. 

6. The Teachers. 



The following Table shows the number of Teachers of both sexes, for each 
of the kind of schools, and for each Province in the first and tenth year of the 
Decade, and for tbe whole Kingdom in each year. 



PREFACE. 

In the following pages a description is given of the regulation of Elementary 
and Middle-Class Instruction according to the above mentioned laws. At the 
same time the state of education anterior to the introduction of these Laws 
is compared with its subsequent development. 

Literal translations of both laws arc appended. 



SECTION THE FIRST. 



ELEMENTABY INSTKUCTION. 

§ 1. The Chief ProTisions of the Law. 

When, in the beginning of the present century, the Batavian Bepublic had 
taken instruction under its special protection, and endeavoured to promote its 
establishment by Publications based entirely on the liberal principles advocated 
and promulgated by the Society for the Public Good, which tended especiaUy 
to render the school entirely independent of ecclesiastical influence, the first 
School Law was passed on the 3rd of April 1806. 

By this Law, and the Regulations and Ordinances thereto appertaining, it was 
prescribed among other things, that the supervision of the schools should be 
committed to School-Inspectors, who were to constitute in each Department 
(Province) a permanent School-Board. In larger Communes there were to 
be, besides, Local School-Boards. No school was to be established without a 
special sanction of the Provincial or Communal Government. The Instruction 
embraced: Beading, Writing, Arithmetic, Dutch, French, and other Modem 
Languages, and even the Classics, Geography, History and the allied Branches. 
This Law applied to all schools with the single exception of the Gymnasia, 
or Latin-schools (Grammar-schools). Public Schools were such as were entirely, 
or partially, supported by funds, either of the State, the Department, the Muni- 
cipality, or some ecclesiastical corporation ; — Private Schools were distinguished 
into two classes; to the first class belonged those founded either by churches 
and other ecclesiastical bodies, or by the Society for the Public Good, or else 
those the expenses of which were defrayed by individuals binding themselves to 
their support. To the second class belonged such as were carried on entirely at 

the expense or risk of the Principals. 

i 



With regard to the tuition, it was prescibed that, while imparting suitable 
and useful information, it should l)e made conducive to the development of the 
intellectual faculties of the cliildren, and to their training in all Cliristian and 
social virtues. 

The school-books to be used were subjected to a strict inspection on the part 
of the Grovernment, through the School-Boards. The qualification for giving 
School -Instruction was obtained by Certificates after examinations, held by 
the School-Inspectors, or School-Boards. There were four different Classes, or 
Grades of Certificates; to get appointed to any school, however, whether public 
or private, a special appointment, or admission was required, which, as a rule, 
could only be obtained by submitting to another examination, mostly a com- 
petitive one. For female teachers, and all private teachers, there existed only 
one Class or Grade. Their qualification, however, as well as that of the Teachers 
of the 4jth Grade, and originally of those of the 3rd Grade also, was limited 
to the Province, or the Commune where it was obtained. Persons transgressing 
any of these prescriptions were liable to punishment or penalties. 

When, on the establishment of the Kingdom of the Netherlands after the events of 
1813, a new constitution was framed, a Decree, dated the 6th of March 1815, settled : 
That the School-Law of 1806 should be taken as the basis for the further regu- 
lating of Instruction. Afterwards, however, a vehement opposition arose in the 
Southern Provinces (Belgium) among the clerical party, against the exclusion of 
dogmatic instruction from the schools, objecting to the State's interfering with 
educational matters. This opposition asserted itself especially during the political 
disturbances in Belgium in 1830, which resulted in the final separation of the 
two parts of the Kingdom. 

In the Northern Provinces (Netherland), too, voices were heard in favour of 
the so-called liberty of Instruction. By a Koyal Decree of the 2nd of January 
1842 (Staatsblad N^. 1) the influence of the ecclesiastical element obtained 
an important ascendancy. In appointing Teachers, the Candidate's religious per- 
suasion was to be taken into account. The Clergy of the various Creeds were 
allowed a right of censorship on the school-books. Beligious instruction was not 
exactly included in the Programme, but the school-rooms were to be placed at 
the disposal of the Clergy, out of the school-hours, for religious instruction. At 
Haarlem there was a Grovemment-school for the Training of Teachers, founded 
in 1816; in some other places there were smaller establishments of the same 
description, erected either by Communal Governments, or by the Society for the 
Public Good. 

The results of the provisions of the Law and of the Instruction were, — con- 
sidering the condition of the schools in other countries at the time, — mentioned 
as satisfactory, even in the opinion of foreigners who had made a study of the 
subject. Nevertheless a conviction prevailed that Instruction might be made more 
universal; that the position and comforts of the Teachers, especially, called for 
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improvement, and that Government ought to do more for the training of 
efficient Teachers. 

In 1849 and 1854! His Majesty's ministers laid before the States- General 
several Projects of Law, or Bills, for regulating Elementary Instruction, which 
however, were never taken into discussion. At length in 1857 the Law was 
passed, a translation of which is given hereafter as Appendix I. The chief pro- 
visions of this Law, which came into operation on the 1st of January 1858, 
are the following : — 

There are two kinds of Elementary Instruction, — ordinary, which embraces 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, the Elements of Morphology, or knowledge of 
form in general, Dutch Grammar, the Elements of Geography, History, Natural 
Philosophy and Singing; — and the more extended, including, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing Branches, a knowledge of the Elements of Modem 
Languages, of Mathematics, of the Agricultaral sciences, Gymnastics, Drawing 
and Needle- work. The schools are distinguished as: — Public Schools, 
supported by the State, the Province, or the Cummune, and — Private Schools, — 
all other schools, whether subsidized, or not, by the Province or the Commune. 
The charges of Public Elementary Instruction are borne by the Communes, 
who have to provide for efficient Public Instruction, under the supervision of 
the States Deputies and the Crown. If the finances of a Commune prove insuffi- 
cient, pecuniary aid is granted by the State and by the Province, each for one 
half. School-fees may be raised by the Commune, but this is not obligatory; 
children supported by public charity, or parents in indigent circumstances, arc 
exempt from paying school-fees. 

The Public Schools, and such Private Schools as receive pecuniary assistance, 
are open to all children, without distinction of Eeligious Creed. The Instruction, 
while imparting suitable and useful information, is made conducive to the 
development of the intellectual capacities of the children, and to their training 
in all Christian and social virtues. Keligious instruction, for which the school- 
rooms shall be available out of the school-hours, is left to the ecclesiastical 
communities. 

Teachers are distinguished as Head Masters and Head Mistresses, Assistant- 
teachers, male and female, and Pupil-teachers, male and female. For the education 
of Teachers, there are to be, at least, two Government Training- Schools ; while 
Normal Lessons are to be given in connection with some of the best Element- 
ary Schools. 

Certificates of Capacity as Assistant-teacher, male or female, are to be ob- 
tained by passing Examinations, which are held twice a year in each Province, 
by the Provincial Inspector and the District School-Inspectors. An appointment 
as Head Master, or Head Mistress, to a Public School, can only be obtained 
after passing a second examination and moreover a competitive one. The ap- 
pointment is made by the Communal Council from a list of from three 
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to six names of candidates, prepared by the Burgomaster and Assessors in con- 
cert with the District School- Inspector. Any person giving instruction without 
a Certificate of Capacity is liable to punishment. 

The Teachers at Public Schools are entitled to pensions, one third of which 
is borne by the Commune and two thirds by the State. 

For giving Private Instruction, or instruction in private houses, a Certificate 
of Capacity in likewise required, and a Testimonial of good moral conduct; 
foreigners require besides a Eoyal permission. Any person guilty of scandalous 
conduct, or propagating doctrines inconsistent with morality and public order, 
may be deprived of his qualification by the States Deputies. 

The School-Inspection is committed to Provincial Inspectors, District School- 
Inspectors, and Local School-Boards. The Provincial Inspectors and the School- 
Inspectors are appointed by the crown ; the Provincial Inspectors receive an annual 
salary ; the District Inspectors only allowances for travelling expenses and main- 
tenance. In Communes with a population of more than 3000 souls there arc 
Local School-Boards, appointed by the Council; in the others the Burgomaster 
and Assessors act as School-Board. The Board reports every year on the state 
of the Instruction. 

By transitional provision a period of three years was allowed to the Communes 
for carrying out the provisions of this Law, and the Certificates of general ad- 
mission of the 1st and 2nd Grade, obtained under the Law of 1806, were considered 
as giving the same rights as the Certificates of Capacity for Head- masters. 
The main points in which the present Law differs from the previous one, arc : 
1^. The more precise specification and the greater extension of the subjects 
of Tuition. 

2^. The admission of all children without distinction of religious creed to the 
Public Schools. 

3^. A greater freedom for the establishment of Private Schools. 
4fi, An improved and more efficient School-Supervision. 
5®. The transferring of the costs of Public Elementary Instruction to the 
Communes. 

By various Koyal Decrees the Kingdom has been divided into 94 School- 
Districts, of which there are 13 in North-Brabant, 10 in Guelderland, 11 in South- 
Holland, 12 in North-Holland, 6 in Zeeland, 5 in Utrecht, 9 in Friesland, 8 in 
Overyssel, 7 in Groningen, 5 in Drenthe and 8 in Limburgh. 

A Boyal Decree of 5th February 1850, ordered the establishment of three 
Government Seminaries for the training of Teachers at Bois-le-Duc, Haarlem 
and Groningen. The Programmes for the Examination of the Teachers were 
fixed by Boyal Decree of the 6th April 1858, and afterwards amended by Decree 
of 28 August 1865. 

Since the year 1816 Gt)vernment had laid before the States General annual 
BepoHs concerning the state of the Instruction. The accounts and statements 



giren beloff are extracted from the EeporU made up since I84S. Hoirever as 
new instructions liuTo been given since 1S58 regarding llie form of these Reports, 
and the arrangement of si^hool statistics, they are divided into two sections ; the 
first from 1846 to 1857 inclusive; the other from 1868 to 1873 inclusive. 

I 2. State of the Elementar; Schools from 1818 to 1867, Inolnsfre. 

a. Number and Specification of Schools. 

The number of schools from 1848 till 18S7 inel is seen from the following 
Table. 
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From this we see, that during the decnde the number of Public Schools 
increased very little ; only the Provinces of Guelderland, North- Holland and 
Groningen show any considerable increase. On the other hand, the number of 
Private SchooU, especially of the first Class increased rather considerably. 



The following Table shows the number of Teachers of both sexes, for each 
of the kind of schools, and for each Province in the first and tenth year of the 
Decade, and for the whole Kingdom in each year. 
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The number of male Teachers ia all the schools together rose during the 
decade from 5,248 to 6,480; that of the female Teachers from 524 to 911. The 
increase of 1,232 male Teachers was distributed as follows, 134 Head-masters, 
432 Assistant-teachers and 666 Pupil-teachers, whose number was thus doub- 
led; the increase of female Teachers was: — Head- mistresses 95, Assistant- 
teachers, — whose number was more than doubled — 292. In this increase the 
Public Schools came in for 735 males and 26 females, the Private Schools of 
the first Class, for 364 and 114, those of the second Class for 133 and 247 
respectively. 

c. Number of Scholars. 

By circular of the 16th of March 1850 to the School-Boards of each Province, 
accompanied by pro-formas and instructions respecting a proper treatment of the 
subjects, the School-Inspectors and Teachers were invited to send in statements as 
to the number of pupils at two stated periods of the year, — the 15th of January 
and the 15th of July. The inducement to this measure was that the average 
number of pupils during the year had been given quite arbitrarily, and that 
in some cases, to make the most of the number of children attending schools, 
average numbers had been given much beyond the reality. At the same time 
the Government wished by this means to become better acquainted with the extent 
of non-attendance during the summer months, during which, especially in the 
country, the children are often kept from school in order to assist at field- 
labour. 

The information aimed at by this circular could not be given by the School- 
Boards of all the Provinces before 1851. In 1849 only seven Provinces could 
send in the required statements according to the notes made by the Boards. Of 
the four others, South- and North-Holland sent in the average number of 
scholars during that same year, Overyssel, only the number on the 15th of 
January, and Groningen, the highest number during the year. In 1850 South- 
and North-Holland gave in only the average number of scholars during the 
course of the year. The following Table is confined, as regards 1849 and 1850, 
to these statements, as far as they are given, and with regard to succeeding 
years, to the statement of the number of scholars on the 15 th ot January of 
each year. These statements comprise all the scholars, both of the evening-school9 
and the day-schools. 
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Disregarding the shortcomings in the statement of sex in 1848 and 1850, 
we have, according to the date of the 15 th of January of the eight latter years, 
as the average annual ciphers for the decade, of children attending the Public 
Schools: 179,215 boys, and 134,880 girls; the Private Schools of the first class 
17,672 boys and 17,686 girls, those of the second class 206,56 boys and 19,888 
girls, the Elementary Schools altogether 201,543 boys and 172,453 girls. There- 
fore for every 10,000 boys we get at the Public Schools 7626 girls, at the 
Private Schools of the Ist class 10,008, for those of the 2nd class 9,628 and 
so at the Elementary Schools together 7,927 girls. The collective number of 
scholars at all the schools was lowest in 1849 and highest in 1857. These two 
years show a difference of 26,645 scholars, i. e. 17,761 boys and 8884 girls. 

The number of school-going children was in each year and in each Province, 
with the exception of North- Holland, at least in most years, considerably higher 
on the 15th of January than on the 15th of July; the greatest difference 
being at the Public Schools. The comparatively small difference in the Private 
schools of the first class, by fiir the greatest number of which are denomin- 
ational, is chiefly owing to the circumstance that in most cases the parents 
forfeit the support they receive from charity, if their children fail to attend 
the school. 

The following Table gives upon every hundred of school-going children on 
the 15lh of January, the number of those who attended school on the 15th of 
July, in each of the years between 1851 and 1857. 
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Non- attendance, therefore, on the 15th of July, was lowest in 1857 and 
highest in 1851. 

The number of scholars receiving gratuitous instruction, was first stated in 
1854 for each Province. The next Tabic shows, in an increasing order, the 
number of non-paying scholars in the four years 1854/57 for each Province, 
and for the sake of comparison the total number of school-going children, with 



the addition of tho B,nni^e number of non-paying children upon erery Ihous&nd 
Scholars attending school during that period. 
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With respect to Drenthe, where the proportion of non-paying pupila is lowest, 
it is to be obserred that besides these, a great number of children — as mtiDy 
as S,S80 in 1656, and 3,336 in 1867 — received their instruction at h&lf-price. 
Charity-schools, properly so called, where only gratuitous instmction was given, 
were fouDd in the most populous Communes. 

By far the greatest number of scholars attended the day-schools only, a 
smaller part both day-and evening- schools, and another part the evening-school 
alone. The evening-schools served chiefly to enable backward scholars to retrieve 
what they had forgotten, or to furnish adults, who in the daytime followed a trade 
or calling, an opportunity for cultivating their minds, 

f 8. State of the ElentflDtary SchooU fram 1858 to 1878 InolnstTe. 

a. Number and Specification of Schools. 

In the foUowtng Table we give for each Province separately the number of 
Public and Private Schools existing on the 1st of January 186S and Slst of 
December 1873. 
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On comparing the number of Public Schools on the 1st of January 1858 with 
that of the year 1857 (p. 5) a rather considerable difference in favour of 
1858 is perceptible. This increase, however, is only apparent, «,nd must be 
ascribed to the following causes. According to the Law of the 3rd of April 180C 
schools maintained or supported, wholly or partially, by any public fund, 
were considered Public Schools. Among these, therefore, must be reckoned all 
schools whose Head-masters, while deriving their chief revenue from the school- 
fees, enjoyed from the Government, the Province, or the Commune, a grant, 
whether consisting in money, or in the gratuitous use of the school-building or 
a dwelling-house. On examining the statements of the Keport for the year 1858, 
it appeared that formerly all such schools, in all the Provinces, were classed as 
Private, though they were properly Public schools. Furthermore the question arose 
what to do with those schools which, under the old Law, were termed Public, 
but which, under the new Law, were to be classed among the Private Schools 
receiving pecuniary support, since Art. 3 of that Law considers as Public Schools 
only such as are supported and maintained by the Commune, the Province, or 
the State, separately or collectively. 

By a Decree of the Minister of the Interior, of the 8th of January 1859 it was 
decided, that the schools, with respect to their denomination, should remain in 
their previous category, as long as the Instruction in the Commune in question 
was not regulated in accordance with the Law of 1857. 

It is therefore obvious, that the increase of the number of schools in each 
Province, since the 1st of January 1858, must not be referred to each sort, but only 
to the total number of elementary schools. This is not only the case with the 
division of the schools into Public and Private, l)ut also — nay chiefly — 
with the distinction of schools as ordinary Elementary ones, and those 
where one, or more, branches of more extended Elementary Instruc- 
tion is given or taught. The statement, namely, of this last description of 
schools, was confined on the 1st January 1858 to the Public ones, and even 
this statement was at first very deficient. 

Art. 72 of the Law provides that, pending the regulation by Law of Middle- 
Class Instruction, its provisions should also be applicable to whatever con- 
cerned the more advanced instruction in the Modern Languages and 
in the Mathematical and Physical sciences. The greatest difficulty was to 
find a fixed standard, by which to judge whether the instruction in a living 
Language must be considered as instrdction in the elements of the Language 
according to Art. 1, of the Law, or according to Art. 72 of the same Law. 
A classification of schools imparting instruction in the Modern Languages and 
Mathematics, into Elementary and Middle-Class Schools, therefore, was not pos- 
sible till the promulgation of the Law on Middle-Class Instruction. Only a few 
schools, where the instruction in one or two Modem lianguagcs was limited 
exclusively to the very first rudiments, could emphatically be stated to belong 
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to the Elementary Schools, and of a few others, that the instruction given there 
must be considered as Middle-Class Instruction; while with regard to most of 
them it was taken for granted that both Elementary and more advanced Instruc* 
tion in the Modern Languages and Mathematics was given. Almost all the 
so-called French Schools, Boarding-Schools and Institutes required fresh investi- 
gations and regulations. In the statements of 1858 all schools of which it was 
doubtful to which category they belonged, where classed as Elementary Schools. 

On comparing the two Periods, 1st January 1858 and 31st December 1873, it 
will be perceived tliat, during those sixteen years, the total number of element- 
ary schools has increased by 317 or 9*2 percent. Two Provinces only, Utrecht 
and Limburgh, yield a trifling decrease in the number of schools, one of 1, 
the other of 3. The increase was greatest in South-HoUand and Friesland, each 
59, and in Guelderland 49. The increase of Public Schools in South-Holland is 
chiefly referable to the establishment of schools at the Hague, at Botterdam, at 
Schiedam, at Delft and at Dordrecht; in North-Holland it was partially the 
consequence of the foundation of schools at Amsterdam, and in Drenthe of the 
converting into Public Schools of three schools of the Maatschappij van Wel- 
dadigheid (Benevolent Society) at Vledder, and of five auxiliary schools 
formerly kept at the expense of the inhabitants. 

The decrease of the Private Schools not receiving pecuniary aid, in South- 
Holland, North-Holland, Utrecht, Groningen, Drenthe and Limburgh was owing 
partly to the abolishing of some Schools of Unions and of Boarding-schools, partly 
to the granting of subsidies in certain cases, by which the number of such 
Private schools supported in this manner, rose in proportion. 

The considerable increase of Private Schools with subsidies is chiefly owing to the 
circumstance that some schools, in which public Head-masters gave tuition in 
the evenings on their own account, are not mentioned separately on the 1st of 
January 1858, but are, on the 31st of December 1873. For this purpose the 
rooms of the Public Schools were set open, which were then ceded gratuitously 
during the winter months, mostly with firing and lighting. 

The following Table shows, in the same manner as for each Province, the 
number of Public and Private Schools for each year, — for 1858 on the 
1st of January and 31st of December, for the other years on the last day of 
each year. — 
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As appears from this Tabular view (as far as regards the Private Schools) the 
distinction of the schools as those of ordinary Elementary Schools, and 
those of ordinary and more extended combined, was first made since 1862. 

Since the 1st of January 1858 the number of Public Schools underwent an 
increase of 153, viz. 19 for ordinary, and 134 for extended Elementary Instruc- 
tion. The Private Schools were increased by 164; of these schools the number 
of those receiving pecuniary aid at the last-mentioned period was 119, that of 
the non-subsidized schools 45 more than at the first period. The Private Schools 
for more extended Elementary Instruction, receiving pecuniary assistance, have 
an increase of 14, the non-subsidized a decrease of 67. 

h. Staff of Teachers. 

Similarly to the number of schools, the following Table gives a view of the 
staff of Teachers of both sexes, distinguished into Head- masters and mistresses. 
Assistant- teachers, and Pupil- teachers, for the Provinces on the 1st Jan. 1858 
and 81st Dec. 1873, and for the Kingdom on 1st Jan. and 31st Dec. 1858, 
and on 31st Dec. for the following year. 
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From a comparison of the number of Teachers at all the Elementary Schools 
together on the 1st of January 1858, with the statement of 1857 (p. 6), it 
appears that the male Teachers had an increase of 372, the female of 258. This 
increase relates almost exclusively to the Assistant-teachers. The number of Head- 
masters was increased by 6 only, that of Head-mistresses by 14; and whereas 
the male Pupil-teachers reckon 548 more, the Assistant-teachers were fewer by 
182. The great decrease in the number of Assistant-teachers, and the still 
greater increase of Pupil -teacliers, must be ascribed to the fact that formerly 
the holders of a Certificate jof the 4th Grade were classed as Ushers, while in 
1858 they are included among the Pupil-teachers, when below 18 years of 
age. The prospect, too, that in consequence of the provisions of the new Law, 
several aged Teachers would be put on the Pension-list, and the consequent 
vacancies be filled up, induced many young men to qualify themselves for the 
profession. 

The increase in the number of female Teachers, concerns chiefly the Pupil- 
teachers, who, on the 1st of January 1858 numbering 187, were not included 
in the former Tables. The number of female Assistant-teachers had an increase 
of 57 only. 

From the 1st of January 1858 to the 31st of Dec. 1873 the male Teachers 
of all the schools together increased from 6,852 to 8,991, the female Teachers 
from 1,169 to 2,474, total increase 3,344. 

This increase of 2,039 in the number of male Teachers was thus distributed: 
Head-masters 211, Assistant-teachers 1,602, Pupil-teachers 326; of the 1,305 
females, — Head-mistresses 75, Assistant-teachers 867, Pupil-teachers 863. 

In this increase the Public Schools came in for 1,709 males, and 562 males; 
the subsidized Private Schools for 137 and 134 respectively, and the non- 
subsidized Private Schools for 293 and 609. 

c. Number of Scholars. 

Before the year 1862 the number of pupils was stated every half-year, in 
January and July. Since then the statement is given for every quarter, on 
the 15th of January, 15th of April, 15th of July, and 15th of October. 

Formerly the number of pupils actually present at school at those two periods 
was stated, whereas after 1861 the number of pupils entered on the school-lists 
was given. This change was necessary, as it was evident that the number, actually 
present on a given day, was likely to lead to false conclusions, when any casualty 
might make it either considerably above, or below, the average. Furthermore 
since 1862 the school-going children have been distributed into categories ac- 
cording to their ages: below the age of 6 years, from 6 to 9, from 9 to 12 
and above 12. This distinction of age proves very convenient for a juster ap- 
preciation of the school-attendance. 
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Of the years 1858 — 1861, therefore, no correct statements can be furnished; 
and, as anything like a correct comparison is not possible, we give here a 
Tabular view of the period of twelve years elapsing between 1862 — 1873, of 
the number of pupils of both sexes, and separately for each of the three descrip- 
tions of schools. For the Provinces the number of the first and last year only 
is given; for the Kingdom that of each year. Unlike the Taljle at p. 8, the 
following Table includes only the pupils of the day-schools on the 15 th of 
January of each year. 
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19,(}748 



8,403 

9,798 

9,349 

11,576 

14,932 

19,246 

11.734 

14,651 

3.250 

5,123 

3,819 

4,457 

7.537 

9,940 

6,342 

7,105 

5,845 

7,214 

2,554 

3,128 

4,453 

5,245 



8,424 

9,688 

9.079 

11,465 

14,159 

17,788 

12,374 

15,924 

3,567 

4,635 

3,362 

4,288 

6,098 

7,859 

5,419 

6.372 

5.566 

6,396 

2,258 

2.761 

4,805 

5,716 



78.218 ; 

76.485 

79.873 

79.788 

81,620 

81,343 

83,525 

87,553 

91,870 

92,612 

95,149 

97.483 



75,111 
78,836 
76,896 
78,673 
78,746 
78,675 
78,853 
81,014 
82,510 
85,819 
87,984 
92,887 






3,550 
8,768 
3,359 
4.354 
8,505 
4,586 
8,551 
4,667 
1,083 
1,734 
897 
1,210 
1,332 
1,815 
1,205 
1.829 
1,174 
1,419 
526 
683 
1.826 
2.061 



21,508 
25,748 
24,691 
26,741 
27.079 
26,427 
26,159 
26.330 
27,896 
26.897 
27,567 
28.126 



TOTAL. 



22,122 
25,295 
22,999 
28,964 
33.402 
43.188 
28,646 
36,647 

8,287 
12,022 

8.420 
10,207 
16.479 
22,150 
14,368 
16,699 
14,242 
17,572 

6,174 

7,731 
11,148 
13,769 



186,287 
192.868 
193,431 
198,155 
200,371 
199,857 
201,845 
209,306 
216,853 
220.866 
225.779 
234,244 
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The number of Pupils on the school-lists on 15th of January 1873, was 
considerably higher than at the same period in 1862. That cipher is increased 
by 89,700 (41,743 boys, and 47,957 girls). Of these 33,466 (4,508 boys, and 
28,958 girls) belonged to the Public Schools; 386 (—296 boys, and 682 girls) 
to the subsidized Private Schools; 30,576 (12,259 boys, and 18,317 girls) to 
the non-subsidized Private Schools. 

In the foUoving Table the presumed number of children is stated from .6 
to 12 years of age, besides the number of those who were not entered on the 
school-lists on 15th of January of each of those years. 



YEARS. 


PROBABLE NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN OP 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

PROBABLY NOT ATTENDING 

THE DAY-SCHOOL IN 

JANUARY, OF 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 

PER 1000. NOT ATTENDING 

THE DAY-SCHOOL IN 

JANUARY, OP 


6, 7 and 8 
Years. 


9. 10 and 11 
Years. 


6. 7 and 8 
Years. 


9. 10 and 11 
Years. 


6. 7 and 8 
Years. 


9, 10 and 11 
Years. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Boys* 


Olrls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


1862. 


111.138 


109.452 


106.233 


103.740 


24,306 


81,234 


17.972 


28,629 


219 


285 


169 


276 


1868. 


112.159 


110.468 


107,209 


104.675 


28.158 


84,387 


18,512 


26,361 


251 


311 


178 


252 


1864. 


118.235 


111,525 


108.284 


105.673 


25,997 


31,652 


19.623 


28,777 


230 


284 


181 


272 


1866. 


115.282 


112,307 


109.685 


106.246 


27,882 


32,419 


19,904 


27,699 


242 


289 


181 


260 


1866. 


116.805 


113,650 


111,723 


107,774 


27.817 


32,030 


21,880 


29.028 


234 


282 


196 


269 


1867. 


117.401 


114.052 


112.202 


108,068 


28,372 


32,709 


22,491 


29.393 


242 


287 


200 


272 


1868. 


118,844 


116.211 


113,586 


109.172 


27.692 


81.686 


24,107 


30.819 


233 


275 


212 


278 


1869. 


120.180 


116.296 


114.813 


110.182 


26.451 


28.743 


23,115 


29.168 


212 


246 


201 


264 


1870. 


117.800 


115,688 


112.580 


109.577 


18,369 


23,818 


19,129 


27,067 


156 


206 


170 


247 


1871. 


119.088 


116.649 


113,810 


110.486 


18,413 


24,037 


16,916 


24,667 


155 


206 


148 


228 


1872. 


119.764 


117,211 


114.457 


111.020 


18,510 


24.146 


17.015 


24,790 


155 


206 


149 


228 


1878. 


121.040 


118.398 


115.664 


112.133 


18,718 


24,394 


17,203 


25,047 


155 


206 


149 


223 



Thus the relative number of children not attending the day-school, was at 
each age greater in girls than in boys ; and of both sexes, but especially males, 
greater at the ages from 6 to 9 than from 9 to 12. 

For the better appreciation of the two Tables must be borne in mind the 
considerable increase of school-attendance which was already observable in 1858/61. 
In these 4 years the increase in the number of pupib was comparatively more 
considerable, than in the following period of 12 years. Were it possible to make 
an exact comparison between the years 1858 and 1873, the result would 
certainly be still more favourable for the last mentioned year. 

But even allowing, — which may be done with some foundation, — that the 
ciphers stated in the foregoing Table, per 1000 children not attending school, exceed 

2 
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the reality, especially in the sense of their not being all entirely debarred from 
instruction, bat rather of their having attended school for too short a time, or 
irregularly, or else of their receiving private instruction at home, then still it is not 
to be denied that the opportunities for instruction are far too much neglected. 
Several causes tend to this. Indifference of the parents, in the &:st place: — 
they themselves have jogged on without learning, or without learning much ; the 
children need not plod so long at school. But this is not the only cause; 
perhaps not even the principal one, and if so, it is by no means everywhere 
the case. In the larger Communes where it is desirable for the mothers to earn 
something too, the children, especially the girls — as the ciphers confirm — 
are often kept from school for domestic occupations; elsewhere, especially in 
manufacturing places, and often among small tradespeople, the children are 
required to earn something too, the parents' wages being but trifling ; but what 
more than anything else tends to paralyse the efficiency of the school and the 
cultivation of the people, is field-labour and the tending of cattle. 

Not only, or exclusively, the more indigent labourers make their children 
take jMurt in the labours of the field; but the wealthier farmers are guilty of 
the same abuse. In Drenthe and Overyssel there are the peat-grounds, in Gro- 
ningen, — where, however, instruction stands very high, — it is the culture 
of flax, in South-Holland along the Yssel, the brick-fields, here and there spinning 
and weaving, and everywhere — mostly, and sometimes exclusively, in the 
summer months — agriculture, which undermines, what moral influence endeavours 
to establish. 

Pauperism, too, contributes to foster this evil. — Though this cause may not 
be the most powerful, yet it certainly goes a great way. Want of clothes, or 
shoes, prevents many a child from being sent to school, for a time at least, if 
not for long. In this way irregular attendance is promoted. 

The evil, however, is not of recent growth, only formerly it had not been so 
much attended to. Improvement is even discernible; this is clearly seen in the 
foregoing Table. This improvement, however, is not yet rapid enough, and as 
it proceeds, a considerable space of time will have to elapse, before peace 
can be concluded with this enemy, who will even then require it to be an 
armed peace. 

Has the question been ever mooted in Netherland what ought to be done in 
order to combat this enemy successfully? It certainly has — but the answer 
does not meet with the sympathy of all parties. After certain authorities and 
Teachers had pointed out the extent of the evil, a Union was formed to combat 
non-attendance at school, viz „the Netherland School-league." Two brothers, 
Br. P. Harting, Professor in the University of Utrecht, and Dr. D. Harting, 
Clergyman at Enkhuizen, in the Province of North-Holland, were the founders 
of this Society. 

At the beginning this School-league met with encouragement and co-operation; 
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it spread all over tbe country in more than a hundred departments. Its aim 
was to promote schooling, and a regular school-attendance withont legislative 
interference, but by mere moral influence. School-festivals were instituted ; prizes 
for regular attendance oftered; school-libraries established; increased opportunities 
for receiving instruction were insisted on, as also the augmentation of the staflf 
of Assistant-teachers; — the encouragement of needlework, was urged as a 
powerful means to keep girls longer at the school; but in vain. 

Yet it must be gratefully acknowledged, that the labours of many depart- 
ments of the School-league, of several local and independent Societies for the 
promotion of regular school-attendance, have had a beneficial influence. 

Another corporation, the Union for the Promotion of Popular Education, has 
from small beginnings, obtained a considerable range, and bears in its banner 
compulsory schooling, but compulsory schooling, with ample and efficient 
means for obtaining good instruction. It holds meetings, and endeavours by that 
means to convince the public of the solidity of its principles. 

Ghreat is the number of those who, from antagonists, have been converted 
into champions of compulsory education, partly from the experience that moral 
means are nugatory, but also partly from the powerful influence of the last 
mentioned Society. The conviction, however, of the necessity of introducing com- 
pulsory education, is, as yet, far from being generally prevalent. 

By far the greatest number, even the most zealous advocates, acknowledge 
that the time for its introduction is not yet come; that augmentation of the number 
of schools, extension of the staff of Teachers, must precede. This, therefore, is 
strenuously insisted on. It is to be hoped, however, that as long as compulsory 
education cannot be introduced, the strenuous exertions of those who desire to 
work only by means of moral influence, will prevail. 

In the following Tabular view the number of scholars at the day-school is 
stated, that received gratuitous instruction, in each Province, during the years 
1862 and 1873; and, in the same period of 12 years, each year for the 
Kingdom. 
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Paupers, and persons who, though no paupers, cannot afford to pay for school- 
ing, are, according to Art. 83 of the Law of 1857, exempt from the payment 
of fees for each child attending school. As this however is rendered discreti- 
onary, and as there are besides many Private Schools of Unions where gratuitous 
instruction is given, it is clear that gratuitous instruction is not confined to 
children of paupers, or of indigent parents, but extends to all who receive their 
instruction at schools where no school-fees arc exacted. 

According to the foregoing Table the proportion of those who received gra- 
tuitous instruction — as far as regards the Public Schools — , was everywhere 
greater in 1873 than in 1862, with the exception of the Provinces of South- 
Holland, North-Holland and Drenthe. At the Private Schools on the contrary, 
it was diminished in all the Provinces. In Drenthe, where, at the end of 1873 
there existed 12 Private Schools, there occur no gratuitously instructed pupils 
at those establishments for that year. The reason is, that the Private Schools at 
the Government Paupers' Institutions have been converted into Public Schools. 

According to the annual account, the number of children receiving gratuitous 
instruction at the Public Schools, has increased, while that of the Private Schools 
has diminished. Now, as gratuitous instruction, since this Law came into opera- 
tion, was introduced at a considerable number of schools, and was again 
abolished in many Communes in latter years, it follows from the foregoing 
Tabular view, that the 3rd clause of Art. 33 of the Law is being constantly 
better enforced, and that the Gk)vernments of the Communes do as much as 
possible to encourage a regular school-attendance of the children of paupers 
and of indigent persons. 

The following Table shows the number of scholars, who, on the 15 th of January 
attended both the Day-and Evening-School, and of those who visited the Evening- 
School alone, of either sex, of each of the three descriptions of schools, for each 
Ptovince, of the two first and last years only — 1858 and 1873, and of every 
year for the whole Kingdom. 
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130 
97 

640 
709 
891 
494 
897 
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91 

161 
843 

56 
129 
299 
192 
899 
426 
159 
689 

58 
111 

70 

4,038 
8,800 
8,389 
3,086 
3.008 
3.854 
2,542 
3.630 
8.934 
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940 
610 
465 
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407 
604 
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1,182 
402 
433 
66B 
316 
143 
214 

27 
6 

5.184 
4,967 
4,663 
6,273 
6,652 
6,906 
6.467 
6.107 
5.472 
6,296 
4,973 
4,901 
4,979 
4,608 
4,701 
4,650 


1.996 

2,209 
2,997 
3.414 
2.569 

2.806 
1.114 

1.024 

996 
644 

836 
1,891 
1,681 
1,105 

780 
1.011 
1,038 

256 
78 

5.909 
4.645 

3,467 
4.217 
8,970 
8,367 
6,666 
6,821 
6,406 
6,345 
4.979 
6.306 
4,076 
6,069 
5,023 
4,686 
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1S8 
86 
144 

386 
636 
188 
450 
19 
109 
99 
803 
64 
780 
86 
142 
816 
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17 
30 
80 
44 

1.721 

2.067 
1,961 
1.832 

3.517 
2.339 
3,636 
2.624 
2,771 
8.653 
2.728 
2,876 
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3,941 
3,248 
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3,296 
886 
924 
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37 
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6.298 
6.688 
8.832 
10.924 
12,208 
12.407 
13,323 

12,988 
12,627 
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13,040 
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2.670 
1,839 
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3,376 
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216 
3.464 
7,518 
1.449 
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16.277 
15.664 
16.031 
20.641 
80,597 
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The number of evening-scholars also attending the Day-schools, has consider- 
ably increased since 1858. This appears clearly from the foregoing Table. The only 
diminution was of girls in the Public Schools in Limburgh; in the subsidized 
Private Schools in Friesland, the number fell a little for the girls, and for both 
boys and girls in Drenthe; in the non-subsidized Private Schools the number 
decreased in North-Brabant and Groningen, only for the girls. 

The number of scholars attending the Evening-Schools alone, was greatest for 
boys at the Public Schools in 1862, and for girls in 1863; of the subsidized 
Private Schools for both boys and girls in 1863; of the non-subsidized Private 
Schools likewise for both sexes in 1858. In the first-mentioned, as well as 
in the last-mentioned kind of schools, it has since been considerably on the 
decrease. This would prove a want of interest in repetitions, notwithstanding 
the great necessity for such instruction for many, especially in the rural 
districts. 

Finally a word about this so-called „ repetition-instruction," which is in- 
tended for scholars who have no leisure to attend the common Elementary 
Schools at the usual hours, or for such as, at a more advanced age, require to 
make up for the imperfect elementary instruction they have received. 

In the government reports of 1861, and earlier, these establishments are se- 
parately referred to as Bepeating- and Sunday-schools. As, however, these two 
descriptions of schools were so very similar in their aim and endeavours, the 
reports after 1861 concerning them included both under the denomination of 
Schools for Adults ; and the Public and Private Schools were mentioned separately. 
A statement of the number of Teachers at those schools, who mostly give 
instruction also at the common Elementary Schools, does not occur till 1858. 
Therefore the following Tabular view is divided into two Tables, one running 
over the years 1849/61, the other over the Period of twelve years 1862/73. 
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The number of Public Schools where instruction was given to adults, increased 
therefore during the last twelve years by 63, that of the sul)sidized Private Schools 
by 3; while the non-subsidized Private Schools diminished by 4. The number 
of Teachers at the Public Schools increased by 138, while there were besides 
4 female Teachers employed. At the subsidized Private Schools the number of 
Teachers was augmented by 19, and that of the female Teachers diminished 
by 3. At the non-subsidized Private Schools the decrease of male Teachers was 
7 and the increase of female Teachers 44. The pupils increased in number at 
the Public Schools by 929 (1106 boys and — 177 girls); at the subsidized 
Private Schools by 282 (216 boys and 66 girls); at the non-subsidized Private 
Schools the boys underwent a diminution of 683, the girls of 71, together 754. 

However much the number of schools for adults may have increased, as 
well as the number of pupils attending them, yet they will have to increase 
considerably in both respects, if they arc in any way to answer the object for 
which they were established. 

Many obstructions however stand in the way of the realization of this idea. 
From what has been said about the non-attendance at the schools, it is but too 
evident that the million are not yet sufficiently penetrated with the necessity 
of acquiring useful knowledge; how much less must the conviction prevail of 
the necessity of keeping up what has been learnt. Not only do many parents 
consider their children clever enough, when they leave school at twelve years 
of age, but they even think, that to get on in the world, it is not necessary 
to know more than the little they themselves have learnt and remembered. 
Prom the parents, therefore, not much co-operation is to be expected ; while it 
scarcely requires demonstration, that the children without being stimulated or 
encouraged, will seldom seek to supply what they are deficient in. This is much 
more the case with those who. during the day, work at some trade, by which 
they rather need rest in the evening, than that they should feel inclined to 
attend an evening-school. However, laudable exceptions do exist, but sad to say 
only as exceptions. 

The situation of some rural Communes, also, with regard to the bad roads 
and means of communication, is often such as to preclude the possibility of 
establishing such schools. Nor are the Grovemments of the Communes always 
found ready to support such establishments by pecuniary contributions, while it 
is not to be expected of the Teachers, even with their generally acknowledged 
zeal for the interests of education, that they should be ready, after a labour 
of 5 or 6 hours in class, to give instruction in the evening to adults, without 
adequate compensation for the indispensable expenses they are at, not to mention 
the trouble they would have to put up with gratuitously. In larger Communes 
in the possession of Burgher-schools, Schools for mechanics, and Industrial 
Schools, and such like, the establishment of Eepeating Schools has become of 
less importance. A considerable number of young people now receive their 
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training there, who fonnerly would have attended the Eepeating Schools. Con- 
sequently, as in the establishment of such schools, local considerations and 
requirements must be kept in view, any regulation by Law seems, for the 
moment, out of the question. 

Nor are such establishments indeed required by the Law; they will be less 
needed as the Elementary Schools are improved and better attended. Yet there 
will always remain some need of them. In vain has the Grovemment hitherto 
endeavoured to awaken the Communal Governments to a sense of the utility 
of Eepeating Schools, and to stimulate them to open numerous establishments 
of this description. 

§ i. Schools for More Extended Instmction in the Modem Langnasr^S) 

Mathematics and Physics* 

Concerning these, the observation has already been made, that before the in- 
troduction of the Law of 1857 all schools, except the Gymnasia and Latin 
schools (Grammar-schools) fell under the provisions of the Law of 1806, so that 
those schools also, which aimed at something more than the ordinary standard of 
the Primary or Elementary schools, and were designed to instruct young people of 
from 12 to 16 years of age in the Modem Languages and Mathematics, were 
reckoned among the ordinary Elementary Schools. The Law of 1857 first made 
a distinction; the schools meant for juvenile pupils, and in which the instruc- 
tion in Languages was confined to the elements, were designated as Schools of 
Extended Elementary Instruction; those in which the instruction went further, 
and which, by a regolation by Law would have to be classed among the 
Middle-Class Schools, were, pending such regulation, brought under the appli- 
cation of Art. 72 of the Law af 1857. In the Government reports issued after 
1858, some statistical statements occur respecting those schools; we find, namely, 
statements both concerning such schools, as were destined for more extended 
elementary instruction and advanced or Middle-Gass instruction in the Lan- 
guages and Mathematics and Physics, and such as were devoted exclusively to 
the last mentioned branches. The difficulty of finding a criterion for the limits 
between these two kinds of instruction, was the reason why in some Provinces 
such instruction was termed Advanced or Middle-Class, while in others it was 
denominated more extended Elementary Instruction. According to 
the Government Beports there were in 1862, (the year previous to the intro- 
duction of the Law regulating the Middle-Gass instruction), 100 schools, in 
which both more extended Elementary Instruction, and Advanced instruction 
were given, and at these schools instruction was given by 234 male Teachers 
and 57 female Teachers to 3123 boys and 1072 girls; besides these, there 
were 9 schools with 19 Teachers and 294 pupils, which gave exclusively this 
Advanced Instruction. 
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That these statements, however, were not to be considered exact, appears 
from an inquiry set on foot by Government immediately after the introduction 
of the Law of 1863. This inquiry has shown that by far the greater number 
of these schools, were to be considered as exclusively for more extended Element- 
ary Instruction. However, as, with the exception of the last mentioned 9 schools 
in which exclusively Advanced instruction in the Modem Languages and the 
Mathematical and Physical sciences was given, they were included in the above- 
mentioned schools of more extended Elementary Instruction, the new regulation 
has not greatly interfered with the correctness of the statistical accounts. 

§ 5* State of the Instmotion* 

In Art. 1 of the Law of 1857 several branches of tuition have been included 
in the ordinary Elementary Instruction, which had formerly no special applica- 
tion, or were quite ignored. 

Of course no one acquainted with tuition would imagine that it sufHced 
to make such addition to the curriculum to secure a satisfactory result at 
every school. 

In general it ought to be taken for granted that every improvement in instruc- 
tion and education must act favourably on the pupils. This would be quite true, 
if no discordant elements intervened, such as: the different degrees of aptness, 
tact and zeal of the Teachers; the admission of fresh pupils at indefinite 
times; irregular attendance; leaving school too soon; the unequal aptitude of 
the pupils; their defective preparation, in connection with home-education and 
local circumstances. The staff of Teachers, too, in the ordinary Elementary Schools 
is generally too limited in number, to allow of their devoting the necessary 
time to so many different branches; the Teacher who commonly has at least 70 
pupils under his charge, cannot regularly take from reading, writing and ciphering 
the necessary time for the treatment of subjects, requiring sometimes rather 
copious illustration. 

Moreover a distinction must be made between the rural Communes and 
others. With regard to the former, it is certainly not very encouraging to see 
still that, during a part of the year, schools number a much smaller amount of 
scholars, who even then are mostly so young and undeveloped, that the instruc- 
tion, considering the time at the Teachers^ disposal, must be limited to the 
most elementary subjects, all beyond these being above the child's comprehen- 
sion. During the winter-months, it is true, a better set of scholars attend, but 
these come mostly for the professed purpose of making up as much as possible 
for former short-comings. And though these may be accessible to a more im- 
proving tuition, yet the results can be but trifling, when that tuition is con- 
stantly broken off by interruptions, which retard the pupils' advancement. 

In other Communes matters are, in the main, more favourable. There the 
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children commonly attend the school more regularly, a?id generally follow up 
the lessons till they begin a trade, or are called to other pursuits. Here, then, 
the instruction may be more productive; and it may be taken for granted 
that in these places among the larger number of scholars attending school, 
more enlightenment is to to be found, than among the scholars of a former 
generation. 

That there are a good many Public Schools, in which the ordinary Elementary 
Instruction is quite satisfactory, and has acquired a higher character is beyond 
doubt. Nor is it to be denied that in others, on the contrary, the instruction 
has not materially improved. 

Though this result be not entirely satisfactory, yet the more comprehensive 
scheme of Art. 1 of the Law is deemed, though but indirectly, to exercise a 
beneficial effect upon the schools ; the Teachers are becoming more and more sen- 
sible that they require a superior degree of general information ; the consequences 
cannot but be felt: their elementary instruction must be more successful. Of 
this, in fact, there are already some proofs, as will appear on treating the separate 
branches of tuition. 

The State of the Instruction in the Private Schools is, in the main, satis- 
factory. It is true, they also have to contend with the same difficulties exper- 
ienced by the Public Schools; but in a slighter degree, and especially non- 
attendance is with them not so frequent a subject of complaint. The parents 
who send their children by preference to a private school, and thus submit to 
greater expense, take care that their children participate regularly in the in- 
struction. The Teachers, too, whose pecuniary interest is often closely connected 
with a regular school-attendance of the pupils, do all in their power to promote 
it. Hence the instruction proceeds more regularly. Especially in those Private 
Schools where extended Elementary Instruction is given, there are even some 
establishments eminent for their efficiency. 

The staff of Teachers in schools conducted by Nuns, are considered, in com- 
parison with formerly, to have risen in quality. They have become more con- 
vinced of the necessity of suiting the instruction to the higher requirements of 
the times. Thus an improvement is observable in some branches, as in Beading, 
Writing and Arithmetic, and in the elements of Dutch Grammar. This improve- 
ment however, does not always go hand in hand with intellectual development ; 
needle-work is not unfrequently obtruded, to the detriment of the more important 
branches of Elementary tuition. 

The various Branches mentioned in Art. 1 of the Law, give rise to the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

Reading. In 1857 the complaint was still general that, in most schools, 
reading was a mechanical enunciation of sounds, unintelligible to the reader. 
Gradually a considerable improvement was discernible. In most schools, not only 
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are the efforts now directed to the acquiring of a natural tone in reading, but 
attempts are made to render the sense intelligble to the pupils, by explaining 
difficult words and phrases, and so to cultivate their minds and a taste for 
good language. This result is especially obser^ble where the Head-maslers 
themselves occasionally give the first reading-lessons, not leaving them, as was 
formerly the case, to less proficient Pupil-teachers. The practise, too, of making 
the pupils read aloud simultaneously in one key and time, or of correcting 
ill-pronounced words too frequently and promptly, has made way in many in- 
stances for a better method. 

However, a pure pronunciation cannot be said to prevail everywhere; in 
many places provincialisms and local dialects are very observable. 

GUkkL reading has been promoted not only by discussions on this subject, in 
some Districts, at the meetings of Teachers, but also practical reading^essons 
have been given there, occasionally, and subject to a severe criticism. Also the 
introduction of more appropriate reading-books has fostered a taste for good 
reading at the schools. 

Penmanship. Caligraphy is not so much aimed at, us writing a clear and 
legible hand. In some schools the method of Gallewaert has been successfully 
adopted; in others Thieme*s Copy-books have been introduced. In Zeeland, the 
writing-copies of Visser — published by the Teachers' Union of Walcheren — 
are more generaUy used, and mostly with good results. Many other Teachers 
follow their own individual method and form capital writers. 

By the use of good printed writing-copies much time is certainly saved, 
which may be more usefully employed ; as also by the almost universal employ- 
ment of metallic pens, which saves the teachers' time, otherwise required for 
mending hundreds of qaills daily. The writing exercises, in some schools, which 
consist in making the pupils of the higher classes write short letters, accounts, 
and bills of exchange are also of great practical utility. 

Arithmetic. This branch is taught more soundly than heretofore. In the 
most populous Public Schools a great^ many pupils are found in the highest 
class, who not only are expert in the chief rules with integers and fractions, and 
in applying them to the requirements of daily life, but who are also well 
acquainted with the theoretical grounds on which the operations depend. 

The application of the so-called Bule of Three to problems derived from 
commerce in daily life, to which formerly so much time was devoted, has made 
way for a more rational method. In the same way, the custom formerly followed 
of keeping beginners during a couple of years constantly at work on prodi- 
gious numbers for the application of the chief rules, has made way for exercises 
more conducive to the intellectual training of the pupils, and to render them 
familiar with accounts, and expert in the use of numbers. 
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At the girls* schools, also, a sounder practise of Arithmetic prevails. Where 
the Head-mistresses, who obtained a certificate of general admission under the 
former Law, are not qualified to give thorough instruction in this branch, most 
of them commit it to able Teachers. Experience, however, teaches that females 
possess quite as much capacity for Arithmetic as males, and that, therefore, 
their earlier deficiency in this branch is to be chiefly attributed to less satis- 
fJEM^tory tuition. 

Mental Arithmetic has of late years been more and more encouraged. The 
Teachers in general discern how important it is for their pupils, especially those 
of the humbler classes to be well trained in this respect. 

In all schools the Metric System is now properly taught. In most schools, 
especially in the Public ones, a set of weights and measures is found, or a 
diagram on which they are depicted in their true size. The increasing ex- 
pertness, which the pupils of the highest classes in many schools attain in 
the use of the technical appellations of the Metric System, prognosticates tliat 
the next generation will experience much less difficulty in its use in daily life. 

Morphology, or Lessons in the knowledge of Form. This branch, 
newly adopted in the Law, has not been everywhere rightly apprehended, especially 
in schools under the direction ot older Teachers. Where it was treated as a 
kind of Greometry, without the requisite, strictly logical demonstrations, it may 
be considered aa a failure. Where it has been used as a means of aiding the 
perceptive fieu^ulties, — as a preparation for instruction in drawing, it has con- 
tributed to the mental training of the pupils. 

The Elements of Dutch Grammar. In no branch is there so much 
improvement to be observed, as in the instruction of our Mother- Tongue. Yet it 
is not practised everywhere with the same success; the fitness of the Teacher, 
and his method, is all in all. If, then, there are schools, where the subject is 
considered unimportant, and where the principles of Grammar seem to be ignored, 
there are, on the other hand, a great many, in which the Dutch Language, in 
its Etymology and Syntax, combined with exercises in style and composition, is 
well taught. One subject of gratulation is that we now no longer find, as was 
so frequently the case some years back in a number of private schools, the 
study of the Dutch Language set aside, for the sake of a smattering of bad 
French. 

The Elements of Geography. The remark has been made, that this 
branch could not offer any very brilliant results at the outset, as a great pro- 
portion of the Head-masters and Assistant-teachers consisted of men, possessing 
a Certificate of the third and fourth Grade, who were not legaUy required to know 
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anytluDg of Greography or History; of the others only a notion of Geography, 
or History was required. It is true, in the latter times of the former Law, the 
vagne expression „some notion'* was taken in a more earnest sense, and among 
the Teachers of the third Grade, there were several who had made some study 
of both these branches, but many were deficient in the knowledge required for 
giving proper instruction. Besides this, many schools were entirely devoid of 
efficient maps. 

Since almost all the schools have been provided with excellent Maps and 
Charts, and many also with School-Atlasses, the subject has been more-success- 
fuUy treated. In some schools it has been very much seconded by teaching the 
pupils to sketch the outlines of Maps. The results, however, are not entirely 
satisfactory; but progress is distinctly observable. 

The Elements of History. With regard to History much about the same 
arguments may be advanced as were applied to Geography; before 1858 vefy 
little was done in this branch, with the exception of a few schools. This branch 
is behind Geography in its not having the advantage of the graphic aid of 
maps. Beading and application at home, so desirable for the study of History, 
can only be expected from a very few pupils. 

In this branch too, the irregular attendance of the scholars is a great drawback. 
Por the rest, all depends on selection and method. If the Teacher dwells too 
long on the coming of the Batavi in this country, and the wars of Claudius 
Civilis, or in the Medieval Period; if he makes more of names and dates than 
of facts and personages, whose influence decided the course of events; if he is 
destitute of the talent of narrating well and effectively, he will not be successful. 
However, a happier treatment begins to prevail, and here and there the subjects 
of Geography and History are combined, to the advantage of both. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy. This branch, which was formerly 
almost entirely neglected, has been taken up, especially by the younger Teachers, 
with much ardour, which has not remained unrewarded. By good books on the 
subjects, by pictorial representations of objects, to which the teacher adds the 
explanation of the most usual natural phenomena, by the description of animals 
and plants, much has been accomplished in this respect to inculcate clearer 
conceptions. 

Many teachers, however, of earlier date, are too superficially acquainted with 
Natural Philosophy to render their tuition of much significance. Nevertheless it 
is a step in. the right path that the subject has obtained a place in the Pro- 
gramme of our Public Schools. 

Singing. This branch of popular education has been generally introduced 
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for some years, but does not yet yield those results, which migh^ have been 
expected from so long a space of time. At least it has not yet led to any very 
great demonstration of singing powers among the people. 

The progress of the pupils is too much dependent on the musical dispositions 
of the Teacher. Want of talent, ear and voice, however, belongs to the rare 
exceptions, and will become rarer as the instruction in Singing becomes more 
general. Besides, a Teacher is never quite incompetent to acquire the necessary 
theoretical knowledge, and to impart this to his pupils as a means of training 
ear and voice. Therefore, wherever the Teacher is entirely, or partially, wanting 
in these acquirements, it must be ascribed to the insufficient requirements 
for this subject at the Certificate Examinations. A deeper research into the 
musical training of rising Teachers, will be of incalculable value for the future. 

The Elements of Modern Languages. In several schools both Private 
and Public, where these Languages are taught, some improvement as to method 
and results is discernible. The endeavours tend, more than formerly, to explain 
them according to their own principles, to accustom the pupils to foreign 
idioms, and by reading, explaining, and treating the subject thus read, to initiate 
them into the language. The acquisition of a copious stock of words is and 
remains, however, a great difficulty for those, whose only opportunity for learning 
is the schools ; a very few only, for want of practise in speaking, attain so much 
proficiency, as to be able without very great exertion, to carry on a conversa- 
tion in a foreign language. 

In other schools, tuition in foreign languages remains defective. The chief 
cause is the want of participation; in many schools, where formerly a pretty 
numerous class was found of pupils, who received instruction in the French 
language, — sometimes also in German and English, — it is now with diffi- 
culty that a very few pupils can be got together in an evening lesson for that 
purpose. This is to be attributed, in the first place, to the extension given to 
Middle-Class instruction in these last years, also partly to the fact, that wealthier 
parents prefer sending their children to boarding-schools. 

A better account may be given of girls' Public Schools, and of many Private 
Schools, where the study of foreign languages is made a principal feature; this 
is especially the case with schools serving as preparatory for establishments of 
Middle-Class or University Instruction. In general this instruction may be called 
sound and satisfieu^tory. 

The Elements of Mathematics. If it is sometimes difficult for many 
Pupil-teachers, for want of opportunity, to apply themselves successfully to 
foreign Languages, such obstacles seem not to exist for Mathematics. A rather 
considerable number of Teachers have succeeded since 1858 in obtaining a 
Certificate of Capacity for Elementary Instruction in this branch. The improved 
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tuition in Arithmetic is thus in a great measure a result of more familiarity 
with Mathematics on the part of the Teachers. 

Yet' there are only a comparatively small number of schools, where Mathe- 
matics are included in the instruction. These are nearly all Private schools, at 
the same time boarding-schools, having for their chief object the training of 
young people for the Military Schools. 

The Elements of Agriculture. These are noi^here taught as a separate 
branch. In some schools where the Teachers hold Certificates of Capacity for this 
branch, some lessons in agriculture are given in hours set apart for the purpose. 
In a number of schools in rural districts, some of the reading-books generally 
yield subject-matter. 

Gymnastics. Hitherto this subject has been of very little account. It has 
not yet penetrated so far into the popular instruction, as might be wished. With 
the exception of the larger Communes, there is scarcely anywhere an opportunity 
for practise, and the period seems yet far off, when all the Communal govern- 
ments, and directors of private establishments, will be convinced of the high 
value of Gymnastics, as a powerful auxiliary to the physical, and consequently 
intellectual development of the people. 

The fault, however, does not lie exclusively with the Communal Governments 
as being unwilling to defray the expenses of such instruction, but in many 
parents, who are prejudiced against Gymnastics, partly because they are ignorant 
of their great value for the training of youth, partly from an exaggerated fear 
of accidents. 

The rising Teachers who attend the Training and Normal Schools, receive as 
a rule instruction in Gymnastics; and the number of those who undergo an 
examination, is steadily on the increase. In this way the want of good Teachers 
will gradually be supplied, which want may also be considered as one of the 
causes of the slow progress in this branch of instruction. 

Drawing. Before 1858 Drawing was not taught in the schools; since that 
time it has obtained its right place in many public and private schools; it is 
however generally limited to the copying on a slate of figures drawn on 
the black board. The fact that many Assistant-teachers have lately obtained a 
Certificate of Capacity for this branch, will probably have good results. But 
it is deemed desirable that all Teachers should acquire sufficient proficiency 
to draw freely and readily on the board any object to elucidate and exemplify 
the subject they are treating ; which would be of great utility, especially in the 
lower classes. 

Needle -work. To the possession of a Certificate for Needle- work, more value 

is attached, in general, than formerly. 

8 
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This branch however is taught in a great many Public Schools. Whilst in 
the Private Schools for girls a great deal is made of it — and in those under 
the direction of nuns perhaps too much. 

§ 6. Training of Teachers. 

Before the year 1858 the only Grovemment School for training young men of 
promising disposition for Teachers, was the Normal-school at Haarlem. Elsewhere 
there was little opportunity. In some places private establishments for tlie 
purpose had arisen, such as the one favourably known, established by the Society 
for the Public Gk)od, at Groningen; but this important matter was for the 
greater part left to the individual exertions of the members of Teachers* 
Unions, or to the Teachers themselves, some of whom laboured with laudable 
zeal. This of course, was very limited, and the training was often confined to 
their own Assistant- teachers, or Pupil-teachers; in many cases both masters and 
pupils lacked the necessary leisure to accomplish all that the importance of the 
subject required. 

Tlie higher standard of the Examinations fixed since 1858, called forth the 
necessity of not giving too limited an interpretation to the above-mentioned 
prescriptions of Art. 12 of the Law. Tlie following pages will show what has 
been effected in this respect. 

rt. Government Training Schools. 

The number of Training Schools, fixed by the Law as a minimum at two, 
was deemed insufficient for the requirements and the circumstances of the coun- 
try; three such establishments, at least, seemed nccesssary. These were not only 
to be arranged so as to give the future Teacher a thorough theoretic training, 
and to impart superior instruction in the separate branches of tuition, but they 
were also to give him a training as a practical Teacher. For this purpose it 
was necessary to attach to this seminary a school where the pupils might see 
good tuition, and by occasionally taking part in it themselves, might learn 
to teach properly. To establish separate institutes for the training of pupils as 
Assistant-teachers, and for the training of Assistant-teachers as Head-masters, 
seemed less desirable. 

Consequently a Royal Decree of 5th February 1860 resolved, that with the 
abolishment of the former establishment at Haarlem, three Government Training 
Schools for Teachers should be created, one at Bois-le-Duc, one at Haarlem, 
and one at Groningen. 

Tlie establishments at Bois-le-Duc and at Groningen were opened at the 
end of 1861, the one at Haarlem in January 1862. For admission at the 
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establishment at Bois-le-Dac 145 candidates presented themselves; for the one 
at Haarlem 162, and for the one at Groningen 172. Of these 31 were admitted 
at Bois-le-Duc, 27 at Haarlem, and 36 at Groningen. 

At different periods, the pupils at these respective establishments, were 
afforded an opportunity to exercise themselves in schools connected with the 
respective establishments, in tuition and school-keeping; this took place in Sep- 
tember 1862 at Haarlem, in November 1862 at Groningen, and in January 
1864 at Bois-le-Duc. In 1862 these Seminaries were also used for the training 
of holders of Certificates as Assistant-teacher, who desired to prepare themselves 
for the examination as Head-master. 

These Training Schools, as well as those to be described under d, c and e 
being first called into existence in consequence of the new school-law, no com- 
parison can be made between the present and former conditions. In general 
these institutions have proved satisfactory ; from the groat number of candidates 
presenting themselves every year for admission, it is clear that great value is 
attached to the admission. Experience, however, has shown that, at least 
at Bois-le-Duc and at Haarlem, little use is made of the curriculum for the 
training of Head-masters, so that it has been rescinded. 

The instruction at the Training Schools takes by degrees a wider scope in 
accordance with the increasing wants. Thus in addition to the Branches of 
ordinary and more extended Elementary Instruction, lessons in Anatomy and 
Physiology have lately been given, which are indispensable for those who have 
anything to do with Gymnastics. The great value, which a knowledge of 
Hygiene must have for every body, but especially for Teachers, has given rise 
to its also being included in the instruction. As it may, besides, be sometimes 
highly useful for Teachers in rural districts, to have some general notions 
of Agriculture and Farming, an opportunity is given in the seminaries, to obtain 
some theoretical and practical knowledge of this subject. 

6, Normal Instruction. 

Whatever may be expected from the Training Schools, it is impossible for all 
future Teachers to obtain their training in them. Therefore it is necessary, ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of the Law, for the training to be encouraged at 
the Elementary Schools themselves, and at the same time for the Teachers to 
have the opportunity of seeing good instruction given at very good schools, and 
to learn to give it themselves. 

Eor this purpose Normal Lessons might be turned to account, combined with 
schools where first-rate instruction is given. Of these lessons, young men might 
avail themselves who are already in function elsewhere as Assistant-teachers or 
Pupil-teachers, either at stated times in the week, or for some weeks together, in 
order to see and learn the Art of Teaching in those schools. Without being taught 
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there purposely all the branches in which they desire proficiency, the object 
would be to train them for practical and able Teachers. The instruction in those 
branches was entrusted to some Head-masters living in the Commune or in 
the immediate vicinity, who had made the object of training pupils their 
special study, and among whom the instruction was distributed, which as 
a rule was given on the Wednesday and Saturday afternoons and evenings, 
occasionally also on other evenings. Grovemment grants were allowed to these 
Teachers, in proportion to the luimber of hours a week given. To some young 
men, who often had to come a good way to attend these lessons, small grants 
were allowed as an encouragement. 

In several C!ommunes Normal Lessons have gradually been connected with 
the Public Schools. In 1859 this was already the case at Eindhoven, Grouda, Am- 
sterdam, Hoom, Helder, Leeuwaarden, Sneek, Franeker, Beerta, and Assen. In 
1860 Normal Schools were established at the Hague, at Rotterdam, Middelburgh, 
Utrecht, Deventer, Meppel and Maestricht, besides the smaller schools for 
practice at Zierikzee, Goes, and Tholen. Further, in 1862, at Amhem, Zutphen, 
Amersfoort and Echt; in 1863 at ZwoUe and Kampen; in 1864 at Dordrecht, 
and in 1866 at Breda, in which year the establishment at Echt was closed. 

These establishments were constantly well attended. The number of pupils 
not more than 184 in 1859, rose as the opportunities of receiving instruc- 
tion in different parts of the Kingdom multiplied, with more than ordinary 
rapidity; so that in 1862 the number already attained to 881, which cipher 
rose to 955 in 1865, and then declined a little every year till 1873, when the 
number had fallen to 618. 

The opinion concerning these establishments is, on the whole, favourable. They 
have yielded good results, and the Teachers trained there have, as a rule, 
distinguished themselves at the examinations for obtaining Certificates as Assis- 
tant-teachers. Of the pupils who went in for examination 

in 1867, 138 succeeded 
„ 1868, 148 „ 
„ 1869, 150 „ 
„ 1870, 117 
„ 1871, 113 
„ 1872, 135 „ 
„ 1873, 109 „ 
By far the greater number of candidates from the Normal Scliools were 
successful. 

The admission of female pupils, as a trial here and there, not only presented 
no obstacles, but even proved very beneficial in its results. 

Some establishments are attended not only by the pupils of the public 
schools, but also by a good many from private schools; these latter receive 
their practicsil training at tlie schools to which they belong. 
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As has been already observed under a, the little participation in the course for 
the training of Head-masters at Bois-le-Duc and Haarlem, led to the resolution 
of abolishing these lessons, to resume them, however, subsequently under another 
form. It was, of course, not to be expected that Assistant- teachers, in the 
enjoyment of a remunerative situation, would think of throwing up their situa- 
tions in order to attend a course of three years at a Training School, under 
favour of a grant only affording board and lodging, so that they would have to 
provide for their own clothes and further wants. Besides, a regular course, indi- 
spensable for a Pupil-teacher, was unnecessary for them They only stand in need 
of advice, and indications how to proceed in their studies; a few expositions 
and admonitions of able Teachers, regarding the tenor of their stadies, and the 
choice of books, suffice for them; and these they can obtain without giving 
up their situations. 

It seemed, therefore, preferable to offer Assistant-teachers, according to local 
circumstances, opportunities for receiving in their leisure hours such observations 
and hints as they require to prepare themselves for the task of Head-master, 
cither by means of the established Normal Schools, or by a co-operation of able 
Teachers at Elementary Schools, or of Teachers at Middle-Class Schools. 

Since the latter end of 1870 thirty-three such courses were opened, viz: 2 in 
North-Brabant, 6 in Guelderland, 4> in Soath-Holland, 3 in North-Holland, 
3 in Zecland, 4 in Utrecht, 5 in Friesland, 3 in Overyssel, 1 in Groningen, 
and 2 in Limburgh. 

Besides by a few Head-masters, these lessons were regularly attended with 
much interest by an average of 670 Assistant-teachers. 

Notwithstanding their brief existence, these establishments prove satisfactory, 
and seem to answer their object very well. In 1878 about 60 Assistant-teachers 
obtained Certificates as Head-masters. 

c. Training of Teachers at the Elementary Schools, according 

to Art. 12, Clause 2, of the Law. 

In some Communes, where the opportunity was wanting for establishing such 
Normal Instruction as we have described, by the co-operation of able Head- 
masters, it seemed nevertheless necessary for Government to do something for 
the training of efficient Teachers, as is prescribed by Law. For this purpose 
some Teachers were selected, who with the enjoyment of a grant from the 
public treasury should be charged with the training of Pupil-teachers at their 
own schools, or at those of the neighbouring' Communes. 

In 1860 this Instruction was begun in 34 Schools, distributed over all the 
Provinces, with the exception of Friesland, Overyssel and Limburgh, and with 
229 pupils. In 1861 Friesland and Overyssel were added, and the number of 
schools was 50, with 513 pupils. In 1862 this normal instruction extended also 
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to Limburgh and the number of schools was 55, with 658 pupils. In 1868 the 
number of Schools had risen to 59, but fell in 1873 to 57. The number of 
pupils was highest in 1863, when it reached the cipher 787. Then it gradually 
sank till 1873 to 589. 

The zeal and ability of the Teachers for their task were beyond all praise. 
That in so great a number of pupils, mostly from the humbler classes of 
society, the aptitude, mental culture and assiduity must be very various, is a 
matter of course. This is then to be taken into account in judging of their 
progress, and many a pupil, whose lack of aptness for the profession became 
evident in the course of his instruction, was advised to choose another career. 
It often became apparent, too, that some parents under pretence of wishing 
their children to devote themselves to tuition, had only in view to obtain for 
them a solid education without expense. 

That the instruction answered to the expectations, is proved by the fact that 
in the years from 1862 to 1873 no fewer than 629 of the thus trained young 
men obtained a Certificate of Capacity as Assistant- teacher. Eight others pos- 
sessing already a certificate as Assistant-teacher obtained in consequence of an 
examination a certificate as Head-master. A great number of them were likewise, 
after undergoing a competitive examination, appointed to Government Training 
Schools, or to the Normal establishments as Pupil-teachers. 



d. Communal and Private Establishments for the Training 

of Teachers. 



Besides the Government establishments for the training of Teachers as described 
above, according to the prescriptions of the new Law, there existed, at the time 
of its introduction, in several Provinces, similar establishments either founded 
or supported by the State, the Province, the Commune, or by private individuals. 

In the place of the above-mentioned Establishment at Haarlem, a Govern- 
ment Training-School for Teachers has been founded. 

An establishment at Nymegen connected with one of the Private Schools, 
and called: n'i^he Christian Normal-School" continued as before the training of 
pupils with the greatest zeal and with good results, and produced a consi-. 
derable number of efficient Assistant -teachers. 

The Section „Over-Veluwe" of the Guelderland Society of Agriculture voted 
a considerable grant to afford Head-masters an opportunity of receiving in- 
struction in Agriculture. The Commune of Harderwyk also contributed towards 
this object, and other Communes granted allowances for travelling expenses. 

The section „Zutphen'' of the same society has made an an*angement with 
some of the Teachers of the Higher Burgher-school at Zutphen, to give instruc- 
tion in Agriculture. The Government of that Commune has readily granted 
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the free use of the building of the Higher Burgher-school and the requisite 
appliances. 

In South-Holland there existed in several Communes, mostly by the mediation 
of the authorities charged with the school-inspection, establishments for the 
training of Teachers, and subsequently several others were called into existence. 
At the Hague, Delft, Schiedam, Vlaardiugen, and Dordrecht, the Head-masters 
of certain schools, selected for that purpose, gave instruction to pupils presenting 
themselves as candidates, and were remunerated by grants from the treasury of 
the Ck)mmunes. The establishment at Delft was abolished in 1868 on account of 
the insufficient number of pupils, but was re-opened in 1872. The establish- 
ment at Leyden, founded by the Society for the Public Good, and 
financially supported by the Province and the Commune, expired, after lingering 
for a length of time in a state of decay; but was succeeded by a Communal 
establishment, which is prospering, as is likewise the case with a similar estab- 
lishment at Schiedam, dating from as early as 1859. At Botterdam there was an 
establishment founded by the Teachers* Union, a similar one of the Department 
of the Society for the Public Good, and several normal institutions connected 
with the Public Charity-schools, the Communal Elementary Schools, the Protes- 
tant and Boman Catholic Charity- Schools. The establishment founded by the 
Teachers, which, in consequence of the Introduction of Normal^ Instruction was 
intended to be considerably extended, imparted in 1858 instruction to 20 Assis- 
tant-teachers. The total number of Pupils receiving their training in the same 
year at the above-mentioned establishment at Botterdam, amounted to 123. In 
1864 a training class was add A to the Christian School at Botterdam, in 
which 20 pupils attended the lessons. 

In North-Holland, at Amsterdam, regular instruction was given to the pupils 
by the Head-masters of the respective schools, at the municipal Charity Schools 
and intermediary schools (tusschenscholen) at the Protestant Charity-schools, and 
the Netherland Jewish Charity-school. The Amsterdam Section of the Nether- 
land Teachers* Society eminently distinguished itself by founding model-schools 
for the training of male and female Teachers. Not only did Pupil-teachers 
receive their education there, but in 1858 a Volgschool (finishing-school) 
and a Union of Assistant-teachers, were added, whose object was the training 
and forming of Head- masters and Head-mistresses. 

At Helder there was a training establishment for Pupil-teachers, conducted 
gratuitously by two Head-masters, while the pupils received grants from the 
Commune. At Haarlem the Pupil- teachers of the Public Schools received from 
the Commune a certain amount of training at a so-called Oefenschool 
(School for Practice). In consequence of a resolution of the Communal Council, 
not to appoint henceforth Pupil-teachers at the schools, but to appoint regular 
Assistant-teachers, this school has been closed sinc« 1873. The Assistant- teachers* 
Union in that Commune, received once a month instruction in Physics and other 
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branches of Elementary Instruction. This Union was dissolved in 1861, when 
the prospect was opened of admission to separate lessons at the Government Training 
Seminary. In 1862 a Training-class was instituted at Alkmaar, and in 1863 
one on the island of Terschelling ; the former got on by degrees, but was 
finally abolished in 1873, for the same reasons as the School for Practice at 
Haarlem. 

In Zeeland there were so-called Oefeningschools at Middelburgh, Zierikzce, 
Tholen, and Goes, whose chief aim was the theoretical training of pupils 
for Assistant-teachers. The instruction at these establishments, instituted by the 
Teachers' Unions, was imparted gratuitously by some Head-masters. Besides 
these there was another establishment at Zierikzee, destined for the training of 
young people for Pupil-teachers. With a view to the approaching regulation of 
the Normal Lessons, the Oefen-school at Middelburgh was abolished in 
1859; those of Zierikzee, Goes and Tholen existed till the end of the same 
year; they then received some extension in consequence of grants promised by 
Gt)vemment. 

In the Province of Utrecht there were training establishments for future 
Teachers, one in the city of Utrecht, the other at Amersfoort, which were 
founded by the respective sections of the Netherland Teachers' Union. In the 
one at Utrecht instruction was given in Mathematics and Physics, History, 
Geography, Pedagogy, the Dutch Language and Literature, Morphology and 
Arithmetic, Biblical History and Singing. Both these schools, which have subse- 
quently been converted into Normal-schools, have constantly increased in pro- 
sperity. At Utrecht training-classes were atfliU;hed in 1863 to the intermediary 
schools (tusschenscholen) of the Protestant community, and to tbe Eoman Catholic 
Charity-school. Moreover a course of Natural History was opened in 1858, 
through the medium of the Provincial School-Board. 

At Leeuwaarden the Teachers' Union had established an Oefenschool, where 
the Pupils received gratuitous instruction in some branches; the Department of 
the Society for the Public Good provided for special lessons in Mathematics. 

At Deventer and ZwoUe some Head-masters held courses gratuitously for the 
training of Assistant-teachers for Head-masters. Both these courses have been 
continued for several years with success, and in 1873 were regulated and sup- 
ported with pecuniary aid by the State. 

With regard to Groningen, the Teachers' Seminary founded there by the 
Department of the Society for the Public Good, deserves to be mentioned. It 
obtained a grant of 600 florins from the State, and a like amount from the 
Province, which reserved to itself the right of sending a certain number of indigent 
pupils to the school. In 1858 the instruction already embraced, besides the 
branches required for the obtaining of a Certificate of Capacity as Assistant 
teacher, the rudiments of Mathematics, and Horticulture, Gymnastics, the 
Piano and Organ, and, for some pupils the rudiments of Foreign Languages. 
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To this seminary was also attached a so-called „ auxiliary-school" (Hulp- 
school) where young Assistant-teachers or Pupil-teachers, employed elsewhere and 
out of Groningen, might find an opportunity on Saturdays of obtaining instruc- 
tion in various branches. This establishment was abolished in 1861 on the 
erection of the Grovemment Training School. By the medium of the above- 
mentioned Department the „ Brugsma-Institution" was also founded, an esta- 
blishment for the training of male and female Pupil-teachers for Assistant 
teachers. As early as 1859 Teachers received instruction in Gymnastics at a 
school at Groningen which enjoyed a grant from the Commune of 800 fl. In 
1862 a pupil-class was opened in the Private schools for „ Christian Instruc- 
tion** at Groningen for the Training of young pupils of both sexes as Teachers 
for „ Christian Instruction". In 1864 a Union of seven Teachers was formed 
at Onderdendam, who devoted themselves every Saturday to the training of 
pupils, and received subsidies from Government for the purchase of books and 
other educational appliances. 

In the Province of Drenthe the training of pupils was committed to one Teacher 
at Meppel, who received a stipend from the State, for which also the Com- 
munal Government subsequently granted pecuniary aid. At Assen the In- 
spector and one of the Head-masters gave lessons for Pupil-teachers and Assis- 
tant-teachers, which in the commencement mostly theoretical, later became, too, 
practical. Instead of these two establishments, regular Normal Instruction has 
been substituted. 

At Maestricht some young people received instruction in the branches of 
Elementary Instruction from the Head-master of the Government Elementary 
School of that place, as in the preceding year, who received a remuneration 
from the Public Treasury, the necessary appliances being furnished by the State, 
as also a stipend to the pupils for board and lodging. In 1860 this Course was 
closed, and in its stead came the Normal Lessons in connection with the public 
Elementary Schools. 

Finally, in several places many Head-masters exerted themselves strenuously 
for the training of the Teachers; both by good advice and by imparting 
regular instruction, they endeavoured to cultivate their minds, and to pre- 
pare them for the examination as Assistant-teachers. The Teachers' Union also 
did all in their power to forward this object, and especially for the further 
training of the Assistant-teachers ; whatever was performed however in this way, 
at the time of the introduction of the Law, or has been accomplished since, 
has not come up to the mark which the new Law has required, by the 
higher Standard of the Examinations,* and by the prescription with regard 
to the augmentation of the number of Teachers. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, good results have not been wanting, and in connection with the first three, 
they have tended greatly to promote the object, which the Legislator had in 
view in Art. IS. 
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e. Training of Female Teachers. 

In 1858 there were thirteen female pupils in the enjoyment of stipends from 
the Public Treasury, 6 with stipends of 300 florins, 7 with half-stipends 
of 150 florins a year. Of these thirteen exhibitions, 2 were attached to a girls' 
school at Utrecht, 2 to a similar one at Wyk by Duurstede, 2 at Maestricht 
and 2 at Hasselt; besides to girls* schools in the Communes of the Hague, 
Leyden, Amersfoort, Ysselstein and Delfshaven, where the training was continued 
in 1859 at some of those schools, and also in 1860. 

In view of further measures, a Go7ernment-grant of 100 florins was awarded 
for the second half-year of 1860 to the Eotterdam establishment for the training 
of female Teachers, where, under surveillance of the Local School-Board, about 
35 pupils received their instruction. 

In 1860 a school for the training of female Teachers, was opened at Arnhem 
by its Department of the Society for the Public Grood. For want of the neces- 
sary funds it could not at first take a high flight. It however managed to 
keep afoot, by the combined exertions of the Department and the Commune. 

Several circumstances concurred to prevent the Government before 1863 firom 
regulatiug for good the training of female Teachers. For this regulation there 
came into consideration: the above-mentioned establishment at Arnhem, the one 
at Rotterdam, the e f e n s c h o o 1 at Amsterdam, and the Grovernment Elementary 
School at Maestricht. The plan of adding Normal Instruction for females to the 
Public Elementary School for girls at Leeuwaarden, where the Head-mistress 
had already for some years occupied herself with training female pupils, had 
to be given up provisionally, and could not be effected till 1867. 

The Female . Teachers' Seminary at Arnhem, received by Boyal Decree of 
30th of December 1863 an annual grant of 1200 florins since 1864, which has 
been increased since 1867 bij 1000 florins. By a Royal Decree of 19th of April 
1862 an annual grant of 500 florins had been settled on the Training Estab- 
lishment for Female Teachers at Rotterdam, on condition that gratuitous in- 
struction shall be given to some pupils to be indicated by Grovernment, in the 
ordinary elementary branches and in drawing. The Oefenschool for the 
training of female Teachers at Amsterdam received by Royal Decree of 30th of 
December 1863 a yearly grant of 500 florins. At the same time the Minister 
was empowered by a Royal Decree to grant to the Teachers of both sexes, 
whom he should charge with the Normal Lessons for female pupils at Maes- 
tricht, yearly allowances not exceeding 500 florins collectively. By the same 
Decree the Minister was further empowered to grant to female pupils, attending 
the instruction in the schools thus endowed by the State, annual allowances not 
exceeding 300 florins, to an extent collectively of an amount not exceeding 3300 
florins. Consequently the Minister resolved that the following number of pupils 
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should be admitted; viz, 5 at Amhem, and at Botterdam, Amsterdam and 
Maestricht 2 respectively, with the enjoyment of a yearly allowance from the 
Public Treasury of 300 florins each. 

In 1871 a second Training Seminary for females was founded at Haarlem 
by the Department of the Society for the Public Good, which also received 
from the State a grant of 3500 florins. The great expectations formed of this 
establishment have not been disappointed. The rapid increase in the number of 
pupils made it necessary to enlarge the premises so as to be able to accom- 
modate 40 pupils. In 1872 the new buildings were occupied. 

On a smaller scale than the Seminary at Amhem, a Private Training School 
for females was established at Zetten (Guelderland). The object was to train 
daughters of clergymen, missionaries and Teachers at small expense. 

Besides the establishments detailed above, some others were gradually raised ; 
among others, the Communal Training School at Leyden ; the Training class for 
female Assistant-teachers at Utrecht; the Normal Lessons for the same purpose 
at Dc venter and at Gouda; the Lessons at the District Oefenscholen at 
Goes and Tholen, etc. At some schools, too, the training classes, according to 
Art. 12, Clause 2 of the Law, for the forming of Head-masters, were attended 
by some females, and at several private schools opportunities were ofiercd by 
able female Teachers for the training of female pupils. 

/. Teachers' Unions. 

The already existing Teachers' Unions maintained themselves after the in- 
troduction of the Law of 1857. Formerly they occupied themselves mainly with 
the education of Pupil«teachers and AssistAut-teachers, but by degrees their 
character has undergone a change. At present their chief task is, under the 
conduct of Head-masters, to treat of subjects belonging to Elementary Instruc- 
tion, and by an interchange of opinions to bring about improvements in the 
methods of tuition. The Government perceiving the utility of these Unions, con- 
tinued to support them. The Provincial Inspectors, in accordance with an invitation 
thereto, discussed, in their meeting of 1859, some points regarding the most 
advisable way of distributing this support, in order to obtain a greater equality 
among the Unions established in the different Provinces. Upon their suggestion 
the Government decided, that in each Province a sum of money, in proportion with 
the number of School-Districts, should be set at the disposal of the Teachers' 
Unions, and that the distribution of this sum should be left to the Provincial 
Inspectors who would have to consult the District School-Inspectors; that these 
moneys were to be applied entirely, or for the greater part, to the purchasing 
of books and other appliances; that these purchases should take place by the 
District School-Inspectors in combination with the Directors of the Union; that 
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the District School-Inspectors should help as much as possible to regulate the 
labours of the Teachers* Unions, and as often as possible preside at their meet- 
ings; that they should send in to the Provincial Inspector every year, a state- 
ment of the state and the doings of the Unions, and account to him for the 
money received; and finally, that the Provincial Inspectors should — upon 
these statements of the District School- Inspectors — lay before the Minister 
a general account of the application of the moneys, as also in their yearly 
reports the necessary particulars regarding the state and results of the Teachers' 
Unions. 

These Unions have promoted, more than formerly, the culture of the Teachers. 
Shortly after the introduction of the Law, one of the greatest difficulties to be 
removed was the position of many Teachers with regard to the fittest method, and 
the additional branches, added by the Law of 1857 to Elementary Instruction. 
What was most needed were especially: Natural History, Morphology, and 
Mathematical Greography. AH this tended to render these meetings highly in- 
teresting. 

The Unions have been of great service for those Teachers, who desired to 
qualify themselves for a wider sphere. They have, however, the additional 
utility, that they offer the rural teachers an opportunity to come more frequently 
into contact with their fellow-teachers, and thereby enhance their interest in 
matters of education. Besides this, as members of a corporation, they become 
acquainted with books, writings, and educational appliances, which they would 
otherwise in a great measure ignore. 

As the number of Unions and of the members remains much about the 
same each year, a comparative statement for each Province and each year is 
unnecessary; it is enough to mention that in 1848 there were in all 238 
Unions with 3154 members; in 1858 the number had risen to 247 with 2780 
Members, while in 1870 the numbers had risen to 253 and 3834. 

§ 7« Certificates of Capacity for giving Elementary 

Instmctiont 

It has already been mentioned in a few words, in what way, according to 
the provision of the Law of 1836 and the new Law of 1857, the qualification 
for giving instruction is obtained, llie difference of the kind and of the denom- 
ination of the Certificates before and after the introduction of the new Law, 
makes a comparison out of the question. Therefore we merely give a statement 
of the two periods. The following Table shows the number and kind of Certifi- 
cates issued by the Provincial School-Boards from 1848 to 1857. 
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the District School-Inspectors should help as much as possible to regulate the 
labours of the Teachers* Unions, and as often as |K)S8ible preside at their meet- 
ings; that they should send in to the Provincial Inspector every year, a state- 
ment of the state and the doings of the Unions, and account to him for the 
money received; and finally, that the Provincial Inspectors should — upon 
these statements of the District School-Inspectors — lay before the Minister 
a general account of the application of the moneys, as also in their yearly 
reports the necessary particulars regarding the state and results of the Teachers' 
Unions. 

These Unions have promoted, more than formerly, the culture of the Teachers. 
Shortly after the introduction of the Law, one of the greatest difficulties to be 
removed was the position of many Teachers with regard to the fittest method, and 
the additional branches, added by the Law of 1857 to Elementary Instruction. 
What was most needed were especially: Natural History, Morphology, and 
Mathematical Greography. All this tended to render these meetings highly in- 
teresting. 

The Unions have been of great service for those Teachers, who desired to 
qualify themselves for a wider sphere. They have, however, the additional 
utility, that they offer the rural teaclicrs an opportunity to come more frequently 
into contact with their fellow- teachers, and thereby enhance their interest in 
matters of education. Besides this, as members of a corporation, they become 
acquainted with books, writings, and educational appliances, which they would 
otherwise in a great measure ignore. 

As the number of Unions and of the members remains much about the 
same each year, a comparative statement for each Province and each year is 
unnecessary; it is enough to mention that in 184:8 there were in all 238 
Unions with 3154 members; in 1858 the number had risen to 247 with 2780 
Members, while in 1870 the numbers had risen to 253 and 8834. 

§ 7« Certificates of Capacity for giving Elementary 

Instruction* 

It has already been mentioned in a few words, in what way, according to 
the provision of the Law of 1836 and the new Law of 1857, the qualification 
for giving instruction is obtained. Tlie difference of the kind and of the denom- 
ination of the Certificates before and after the introduction of the new Law, 
makes a comparison out of the question. Therefore we merely give a statement 
of the two periods. The foUowing Table shows the number and kind of Certifi- 
cates issued by the Provincial School-Boards from 1848 to 1857. 
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1848. 


3 


.96 


227 


243 


108 


1 


4 


134 


5 


821 






1S49. 


3 


116 


264 


285 


113 


» 


7 


148 


10 


896 






1850. 


2 


143 


236 


224 


126 


V 


22 


125 


16 


894 


800 


1,194 


1851. 


3 


148 


240 


275 


149 


3 


28 


134 


13 


993 


219 


1,212 


1852. 


1 


140 


228 


274 


151 


4 


13 


149 


13 


973 


270 


1.243 


1853. 


M 


170 


234 


294 


199 


6 


15 


160 


10 


1,088 


332 


1,420 


1854. 


n 


141 


252 


311 


209 


5 


10 


207 


20 


1,155 


388 


1,543 


185b. 


1 


125 


232 


291 


191 


10 


10 


171 


11 


1,042 


835 


1,377 


1856. 


2 


155 


264 


266 


240 


9 


11 


267 


31 


1,245 


422 


1,667 


1857. 


5 


205 


344 


263 


412 


8 


10 


385 


23 


1,605 


480 


2.085 



From tMs Table it appears that the number of Certificates issued was almost 
doubled during the decade in question. The increase was greatest in the Cer- 
tificates for foreign Languages, which rose from 108 to 412, and for those of 
School-mistresses which rose from 134 to 335. During the whole decade 10,712 
Certificates were delivered, of which 8730 to males, and 1983 to females. For the 
first two years 1848 and 1849 the number of failures, and consequently the 
total number of examined is not given; in the last eight years from 1850 to 
1857 11,741 examinations were passed, of which 8995, or 77 p. ct. were suc- 
cessful, and 2746 or 23 p. ct. failures. 

According to the provisions of the Law of 1857 Certificates of capacity are 
delivered for school instruction as Head- or Assistant-teacher of either sex, and 
for Private Instruction ; examinations undergone for separate branches of extended 
Elementary Instruction, were inserted in such certificates. The certificates issued 
in accordance with Art. 72 of the Law, for more advanced instruction in the modem 
Languages are not included in the following Table. Of these Certificates 100 
were deUvered in 1850, 72 in 1859, 41 in 1860, 42 in 1861, 24 in 1862, 
15 in 1863; while in each of these six years 60, 14, 6, 13, 7 and 3 candi- 
dates failed. Of the successful male Candidates 88 obtained Certificates for the 
French Language, 23 for the German, 33 for the English and 3 for the Italian 
Language; 83 for Mathematics, 49 for Physics; of the female Candidates 31 
succeeded for French, 18 for German and 16 for English. 

The Table contains a statement for the Period from 1858 to 1873 of the 
number of the successful and unsuccessful candidates of every year, arranged 
according to the kind of Certificate, and the notice of Certificates previously 
obtained. 
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During the Period of sixteen years 1858/1878 42,937 Examinations were 
passed, of which 25,256 or 59% were successful and 17,681 or 41% 
failures. 

Of each hundred Candidates examined, there were 30 who failed in 1858, 
33 in 1859, 35 in 1860, 33 in 1861, 39 in 1862, 37 in 1863, 50 in 1864, 
49 in 1865, 46 in 1866, 44 in 1867, 44 in 1868, 45 in 1869, 42 in 1870, 
40 in 1871, 41 1872 and 39 in 1873. 

The great increase in the number of Candidates of late years is chiefly the 
consequence of the prescription of the Law with regard to the required number 
of Assistant-teachers at each school, as also of the improved prospects of the 
profession. 

The year 1871 as far as regards the number of Candidates examined, cannot 
be taken into account, as in that year only one examination took place on 
account of the then prevailing small-pox. The many Candidates who failed in 
the spring and presented themselves again in the autumn, could not undergo 
their second examination, as it was not held. Hence the small number in com- 
parison with other years. 

On comparing the results of the examinations of the first years, with those of 
later ones, the number of failures proves to have rather increased than diminished. 
The principal reason is, that, especially in 1858, in order not to make the 
transition too great, the examinations were held so as not to depart too much 
from the former standard. Gradually, however, the Boards of Examiners have 
raised their standard, and at last brought the tests entirely in accordance with 
the regulation for these examinations. 

With respect to the relative number of successful and unsuccessful Candidates, 
the females have decidedly the advantage. Eemales presenting themselves for 
examination take more pains and have more perseverance, generally belong 
to a better station in life than the male Candidates, and have enjoyed from 
childhood a better education and more culture. They are commonly occupied 
only for a few hours a day in giving practical instruction, and have therefore 
more time for study, than the male Pupil-teachers, who are often occupied 
in school during the greatest part of the day. Even when the standard 
of knowledge is equal, the females still possess more general culture, can 
express themselves better, furnish better compositions or themes, and turn 
what they have learned to better account. This is more particularly the 
case with the examinations in foreign Languages, in which their superiority is 
remarkable. 

From the years 1859 to 1873 inclusive, the King has granted permission to 
725 foreigners (199 males and 526 females), after successful examination, to 
give Elementary Instruction in tins Kingdom. Here is to be observed that these 
were for the greater part Teachers in boarding-schools, charged with instructing 
their own tongue. 
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I 8* Salaries of Teachers* 

The incomes of Teachers before 1858 cannot be easily estimated; the more 
so, as the standard according to which the amount was calculated, is unknown. 
While some enjoyed a clear income with or without a dwelling, others had 
to find out of their salaries one or more Assistant-teachers, or were bur- 
dened with the obligation of teaching children of paupers, the rent of a 
dwelling-house, or the expenses of school-appliances. On the introduction of 
the new Law the complaints of the insufficiency of salaries were loudest in 
North-Brabant and in the rural Districts of Guelderland and North-Holland. In 
South-Holland the salaries of Teachers in the Communes where school-funds 
existed, were in general sufficient. Where these funds did not exist, the Teachers 
suffered great losses in their incomes, by bad payment, and the irregular 
attendance of the children. In North-Brabant, for instance, of the 293 Teachers 
in 18^6, 89 derived less than 300 florins, 75 from 3 to 400 florins, 85 from 
4 to 600 fl., 39 from 600 to 1000 fl., and only 13 a higher income. In the 
Province of Overyssel there existed formerly a Provincial-Regulation concerning 
the school-fees, and the Teachers* salaries in the smaller towns and in the rural 
Communes; this Eegulation was abolished 19th of June 1836, while the school- 
fees were regulated by Local orders. In this Province there were in 1856 many 
Teachers, who had all in all scarcely 200 guilders income. In Drenthe there were 
even in 1856 Supplementary-schools, where the Teachers had not so much as 100 
florins, while many Teachers of much frequented schools, who had a family to 
provide for, were obliged, on an income of 4 or 500 florins, to give board 
and lodging to an Assistant-teacher, which cost him at least 250 fl.; most of the 
Masters in that Province lacked, too, the advantage of a garden. In Fries- 
land the financial condition of the schoolmasters was on the whole better, as 
considerable sums were granted from the Communal Treasury, or the Eccle- 
siastical stipends, as gifts, subsidies, or increase of salary. 

Of the Head-masters and mistresses at the Public schools in 1858, 1612 
had free dwellings from the Commune, 143 indemnification for house-rent, 287 
dwellings rent-free from other causes, while 476 had neither rent-free dwellings 
nor indemnification for house-rent. These indemnifications were in general fixed 
at a low amount, and in many cases were far from sufficient for the obtaining 
of a commodious dwelling. In 1861, when the Law came fully into effect, 1635 
Head-masters and mistresses had rent-free dwellings from the Communes, 544 in- 
demnification for house-rent, 291 rent-free houses from other sources, and 39 
neither rent-free dwellings, nor indemnification. These last-mentioned were Head- 
masters at some smaller Supplementary-schools, for the most part in Overyssel 
and Drenthe, which were established by virtue of Art. 20 or 51 of the Law. 

The following Table gives a view of the fixed and variable salaries of the 
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Head-masters and mistresses at the Public Schools in 1861, the first year after 
the introduction of the new Law, wken the regulation might be considered as 
being fully in force, and with regard to which, therefore, complete statements 
were possible; as also in 1878, the last year of which such statements have 
been reported to the Government. With regard to the salaries of the staff of 
Teachers at the private schools, no accounts can be given, as no statements 
concerning them are required, nor are they given. 
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Here is to be observed that, according to Art. 19 of the Law, the Teachers 
shall have a dwelling-house, if possible with a garden, or, where this cannot 
be procured, indemnification for house-rent, and in some places also for a 
garden. With regard to many, the amount of the variable income cannot be 
stated, it not being guaranteed to any certain minimum. Several Teachers have 
besides their salary, grants for the first three or four rates of the Personal 
Taxes, or free firing and lighting. Finally, at the end of 1873 no fewer than 
1277 Public Teachers, almost 49 Yq, had besides emoluments from other offices, 
of which 1142 were connected with the church. 

On comparing the foregoing numbers, it will appear that most of the Head- 
masters eT\joy a much better position since the complete carrying out of the 
new Law. If in 1861 there were still 1009, or 41%, whose yearly salary and 
variable income was less than 500 florins, this number had fallen at the end 
of 1873 to 584, or 22%. The number of Teachers deriving an income of from 
500 fl. to 1000 fl., only 1137 or 467o in 1861, had risen at the end of 1873 
to 1577, or about 60%. This improvement has gone on increasing considerably, 
and will most probably continue to increase yearly. This is also desirable as 
long as there are 138 Teachers receiving no more than the minimum of 400 
fl. prescribed by the Law. This -important object continues to be the constant 
care of the authorities, and the endeavours of the School-Boards with the Com- 
munal governments to this effect frequently prove successful. 

The position of Teachers in North-Brabant, Guelderland, Overyssel, Gronin- 
gen, Drenthe and Limburgh was, at that time, more unfavorable as to the 
salaries, than in the other Provinces. For in these Provinces a great number of 
schools were still subject to the prescriptions of Art. 20 of the Law of 1857, 
in virtue of which, in Communes where, on account of the extent of the area, 
or the scattered nature of the population, a greater number of schools is 
required than would otherwise be the case, a Head-master or Assistant-teacher, 
whose yearly salary shall be at least 200 florins, may be placed at the head of 
those schools, subject to the approbation of the States Deputies. This enactment 
was still applied in 1873 in North -Brabant to 53 schools, in Guelderland to 
32, in Overyssel to 27, in Groningen to 9, in Drenthe to 48 and in Limburgh 
to 12 schools; whereas in South-Holland it was only applied to 2, in North- 
Holland to 5, in Zeeland to 4, in Utrecht to 2 and in Friesland to 8. 

Even more than the Head-masters have the Assistant-teachers gained, from a 
pecuniary point of view, by their improved position. Only very few have their 
salary limited to the minimum of 200 fl. as fixed by Law. In most cases, by far, 
the salaries average from 425 to 550 florins per annum, especially since in many of 
the larger Communes the Pupil -teachers have been superceded by Assistant-teachers. 

The allowances for Pupil-teachers also are but seldom limited to the legal 
minimum of 25 florins; in most cases it amounts to 100 or 150 fl. 

Peforc the introduction of the Law of 1857 the income of the Teachers was 
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regulated in quite a different manner. It then consisted in what they derived 
from the Public and from the Communal Treasury, and in a great part from 
the amount of the school-fees, fiy Decree of 20th of March 1814 (Staatsblad 
N^. 39) it was provided, — that the salaries, which the Elementary Teachers 
derived from any pablic funds before the incorporation into the French Empire, should 
be paid to them from the Public Treasury. These salaries were^ by far, most 
considerable for North-Brabant ; and hence this Province derived much the greatest 
share ever since. In later years the Gtovernment frequently granted fresh salaries, 
so that the collective amount of yearly salaries of the State, which was in 1849 
139,242 florins, had risen in 1857 to 166,000, of which sum North-Brabant 
drew 49,765 fl., Gucldcrland 22,576 fl., South -Holland 9107 fl., North-Holland 
10,271 fl., Zceland 5658 fl., Utrecht 2351 fl., Friesland 6364 fl., Overyssel 
13,297 fl., Groningen 16,105 fl., Drenthe 7197 fl. and Limburgh 13,409 fl. 
After the complete introduction of the new Law in 1861, which prescribed in 
Art. 70 that these salaries should still be paid out for three years to come, 
the State had paid only a portion of these salaries, for the last time to an 
amount of 73,000 fl., being the probable amount, which the Communes coold 
fairly claim, since many of the Estates and Funds formerly destined for edu- 
cational purposes had passed into the possession of the State. This sum, 
however, is no longer paid directly to the Teachers, but to the Communes. 

Before the introduction of the Law, the Government frequently granted grati- 
fications to indigent Teachers; the average amount of these, during the years 
I860 — 1867, was 3095 fl. a year. After the full introduction of the Law it 
was possible to diminish the amount considerably. The gratifications and salaries 
granted by some Provinces have been stopped since 1861. 

The following Table gives a view of the incomes of the Public Teachers in 
the whole Kingdom, at three periods, viz. the year 1858 when the Law came 
into operation, when the position, however, might be considered as quite similar to 
the previous year; 1873, being the last year of which statements have been compiled, 
and the intermediate year 1866. 
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In these sums is also included, what the State or the Communes disbursed 
to the Teachers of the Training and Normal Schools. It is therefore very evident 
that the income of the Teachers has undergone a considerable improvement 
under the new Law. The average amount, which each Teacher of the Public 
Elementary schools derived in the above-mentioned years, is difficult to ascertain; 
if the collective number of Teachers be taken, as given in the Table at page 
14, the result will not be correct, for in these numbers: 4977 in 1858, and 
7248 in 1873, the Pupil-teachers are also included, whose number has prodi- 
giously increased, and who receive but trifling allowances. The truth will be 
better approximated by confining the research to the Head-masters and mis- 
tresses and Assistant-teachers of both sexes; for these the collective numbers 
in the two above-mentioned years, amount to 4004 and 5689. By dividing these 
two numbers in the collective amount of the income of the Teachers during 
these two years, the whole income for each Public Teacher will be, in 1858 
420 fl., and in 1873 595 florins. From these ciphers it appears plainly that the 
new regulation has on the whole been profitable to the Teachers. 

§ 9« Pensions of the Teachers; Widows' 
and Orphans' funds* 

The school-law of 1806 gave no right of pension to the Teachers, so that 
the provision for old age was entirely left to them, while their scanty pay generally 
did not allow them to make any savings for the future. Thence a great number 
of superannuated and valetudinarian Masters at the schools, whom it was difficult 
to remove from a post which had gradually become too onerous, because their 
dismissal would expose them, without any fault of their own, and in spite of 
former services — sometimes very eminent services — to a precarious existence. 

The Law of 1857 confers on Head-masters and Assistant- teachers, after an 
honorable discharge, at the age of sixty-five years, and after a term of forty 
years' service, the right to a pension. Also after a period of ten years' service 
pension may be claimed on account of inability or unfitness, in consequence of 
either bodily or mental disease. In calculating the amount of the pensions, such 
services arc taken into consideration, as have been performed as Head-master 
or as Assistant-teacher under the new Law, as also the time they have been 
engaged in Elementary Instruction as Teacher in a public school under the former 
Law. The pension amounts for each year's service to one sixtieth part of the annual 
salary, and rises to two-thirds of such a salary. As contribution to the Pension Fund 
two per cent of the annual salary is paid every year into the Public Treasury ; the 
Commune makes good to the Government one third of the amount of such pensions. 

The following is a yearly table of the pensions granted since 1858, to which 
is added the amount of some pensions awarded by Communal Treasuries to honor- 
ably discharged Teachero before the introduction of the Law. 
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1 

YEARS. 


Tax on the 

Teachers 

for 


Number 

or 
Pensions. 


AMOUNT OF 


PEMSIO 


NS, 
PTER 1858 


GRANTED BEFORE 1858 


GBAIflED A1 




Pension. 


granted. 


by the 
Province. 


by the 
Commune. 


by the 
State. 


by the 
Commune. 


1858. 


Fl. 25.542 


6 


1 

Fl. 801 


Fl. 12.762 


Fl. 772 


Fl. 386 


1859. 


„ 25.909 


66 


n 766 


n 14.112 


. 12,827 


„ 6.414 


1860. 


„ 30,926 


65 


« 765 


„ 14.459 


„ 27,651 


„ 13.827 


1861. 


„ 89.878 


64 


. 765 


y, 15.453 


„ 42,057 


„ 21,028 


1862. 


« 40,213 


55 


, 765 


» 13,085 


„ 51,220 


„ 26,482 


1868. 


„ 42.786 


42 


» 765 


„ 12,172 


„ 55.629 


„ 27.686 


1864. 


n 43.282 


32 


, 765 


„ 11.087 


r, 59.602 


„ 29,801 


1865. 


„ 43.938 


37 


. 757 


n 9,671 


„ 64.001 


„ 32.129 


1866. 


„ 45.084 


. 28 


„ 414 


„ 7,670 


„ 66,862 


^ 33.431 


1867. 


„ 46,369 


; 32 


i , ?83 


„ 8.269 


r, 71,312 


„ 35,656 


1868. 


„ 47,664 


34 


. 275 


. 6.447 


„ 75,679 


„ 37,839 


1869. 


„ 48.795 


81 


» 275 


n 4.471 


„ 80.062 


, 40,031 


1870. 


„ 49,941 


52 


, 275 


n 4.319 


^ 85.017 


„ 42.640 


1871. 


„ 51,613 


34 


, 275 


^ 3,976 


n 88.971 


„ 44.580 


1872. 


„ 54.428 


40 


n 276 


n 8.724 


^ 92.088 


„ 46.064 


1873. 

• 


n 63,922 


45 


. 26 

1 


« 2.706 


„ 97.118 


n 48,557 



The pensions awarded before 1858 were granted voluntarily, both by the 
Province and the Commune. As no fresh ones have been added since the 
introduction of the Law in 1857, the amount has gradually decreased ; besides 
this, in 1858 in the Provinces of North-Brabant, Utrecht, Drenthe and Lim- 
burgh, no pensions whatever were granted either by the Province or the Com- 
munes. The amount of pensions awarded by virtue of the Law has increased 
considerably every year. 

Although the Teachers have repeatedly memorialized Grovernment for pensions 
to widows and orphans, it has not been thought proper to accede to this 
request, especially as the regulations in the Civil Service allow of no pen- 
sions either for widows or orphans, provision for whom is left entirely to 
private associations. There are many such, which are more especially intended 
for Teachers. Both by the General Netherland Teachers' Association and the 
Private Unions, Provincial or District Funds have been established, from which 
the widows or orphans of deceased Teachers receive either a sum of money at 
once, or a yearly stipend. In some Provinces these Funds are also supported 
from the Provincial Treasury. There exist besides a number of Insurance Banks, 
Savings-Banks, and such like, which have been erected by the Teachers among 
Uiemselves. 
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I 10* Sckool-baildings^ School-farniture^ and Masters' Dwellings. 

Art. 36 of the Law of 1857 provides, that if a Commane be judged to be 
too heavily taxed by the expenditure requisite for suitable establishments of 
Elementary Instruction, such portion t]iereof as shall continue to be charged 
upon the Commune, shall be fixed by the Crown, and the deficiency shall be 
made up by the Province and by the Government, in the proportion of one moiety 
by each. Among the great advantages derived from this arrangement, must be 
especially reckoned the improvement of the school-buildings, the school-furniture, 
and other appliances, and the Masters* dwellings. Other advantages of this law 
are, that by awarding small yearly allowances for defraying the expenses of the 
instruction, the augmentation of a Head-master's salary, or the necessary ap- 
pointment of an Assistant-teacher, or of a Pupil-teacher, which otherwise would 
be too expensive, is rendered possible. 

There is scarcely a single Commune in the whole country which cannot show 
either a new school, or the extension or re-edifiacation of a school, or of a Master's 
dwelling-house, or else new and improved school-furniture and appliances. 

Art. 4 of the Law empowers the District School-Lispectors to close such 
schools as are too small, or are, for any other causes, detrimental to health. 
This power was amply made use of; but in most cases, it was sufficient to 
confer with the Communal authorities in order to get the necessary improve- 
ments effected, without its being necessary to have recourse to a formal verdict. 
In many Communes the Authorities themselves voluntarily undertook to build 
or re-build the existing-schools. 

Most of the new school-buildings have a Master's dwelling attached, instead 
of which indemnification would ohterwise have to be paid. Often, too, a garden 
is superadded, and thereby the position of the Master and his feunily is 
improved. 

School-buildings which have been repaired, have generally had the school- 
furniture partially or entirely renewed or improved. The old-fashioned, mostly 
very inconvenient desks and forms, have been replaced by better, here and 
there by a modified American form of school- desks. Most schools are provided 
with the necessary number of black-boards, and closets for books, writing-books, 
and the coats and caps of the school-children. Not everywhere are the schools 
properly provided with maps and charts, weights and measures, and other 
objects required for the lessons in Form, but great improvement has taken 
place in this respect also, especially during the last year or two. Pictorial aids 
for graphic instruction are gradually purchased. 

Though there are still some private schools, where space and airiness are 
desiderata, yet most of them have been greatly improved since the introduction 
of the Law. 
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That more money was spent after 1858 for the building of schools, than 
before that time, and that conseqaently the new legislation on this subject, as 
on many others, has been productive of great improvements, will be evident 
from the following statements. In 184'8 the State expended for new school-build- 
ings 16,450 fl. ; in the succeeding years this sum rose gradually, till in 
1857 it amounted to 25,490 fl. ; by' the Provinces an amount of 52,581 fl. 
was given in 1857 for the same purpose. The average amount, during the last 
four years before the introduction of the new Law, for the State and the Pro- 
vinces together, was 67,814 fl. Whereas in the years from 1858 to 1873 the 
State and the Provinces together expended, in accordance with Art. 36, 2,429,513 
fl., or a yearly average of 151,845, which sum was applied almost exclu- 
sively for school-buildings. It is, however, especially the Communes which have 
expended great sums for the building of schools, since during the above men- 
tioned period of sixteen years, an amount of 12,667,510 fl., or an average of 
791,719 fl. yearly, was spent by the Communes for new schools, and 9,909,980 
fl. or yearly 619,874 for repairs, for the purchase and preservation of school-furni- 
ture and for appliances. 

§ IL School-fees. 

Up to 1860 inclusive, the school-fees were almost exclusively received by the 
School-masters; but in the subsequent years by the Communal Governments. In 
some Communes, however, the Master was allowed a certain share in the school- 
fees, or he was authorised to keep an evening- school on his own account with 
the eigoyment of the profits thereof. The following Table contains a statement 
of the school-fees paid at the public Communal Schools since 1858; further 
is added the amount of the school- fees paid to the State since 1863 in the 
day-schools, which since that period have been combined with the Govern- 
ment Training-schools, as also the Elementary School at Maestricht founded and 
supported by Government 
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YEARS. 


AMOUNT OF SCHOOL-FEES BECEIYED 


IN THE COMMUNAL SCflOOLS, BT 
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1861. 
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, 4,856 


1864. 
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1865. 


II 


25,098 


„ 745,668 
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, 4,298 


1866. 


» 


25,787 
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„ 8.981 


1867. 
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22,228 


„ 751,989 


n 4,790 
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21,754 


„ 766,812 
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» 4,077 


1869. 


» 


20,584 


„ 793,861 


» 4,286 


„ 4,149 


1870. 


n 


20,779 


„ 826,580 


n 4.281 


« 4,729 


1871. 
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20,884 


„ 881,967 


n 4,298 


« 4,814 


1872. 


n 


21,869 


« 871,780 


» 4,099 


, 4,424 


1878. 


n 


22,279 


„ 878,869 


. 4,154 


« 4.601 



Not till 1860 did the Eegolations for the fixing of school-fees come into 
operation for nearly all the Communes. In a rather considerable number of Com- 
munes it was resolved to give the ordinary Elementary Instruction in the day- 
schools, — and in a few even in the evening-schools, — gratuitously. As early 
as 1859 123 of the 1139 Communes had already resolved to render the ordinary 
Elementary Instruction at the day- schools gratuitous; to these 147 Communes 
more acceded in 1860; so that at the end of that year gratuitous instruction 
was given in 270 Communes. Of these Communes there were 228 in which 
there existed no Private School; in the others there were one or more Private 
Schools, among which, however, were several Boarding-schools, and schools 
for more extended Elementary Instruction for children of the wealthier 
classes. 

In 1861 there were only 238 Communes with gratuitous instruction ; in 1867 
the number had again risen to 252. In 1868 school-fees were introduced in 
16 Communes more, and abolished in 3 ; in 1869 introduced in 5, and abolished 
in 4; in 1870 introduced in 9, and abolished in 8; in 1871 introduced in 4, 
and abolished in 7; in 1872 introduced in 7, and abolished in 10; in 1873 
introduced in 5, and abolished in 3 ; so that, at the end of this year, 241 of 
the 1131 Communes gave gratuitous instruction. 
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These numbers, in connection with the still increasing amount of the school- 
fees, prove that the Communal Governments incline more than formerly to 
exacting school-fees. This is no doubt greatly promoted by the principle adopted 
by Gt)yemment, not to give any pecuniaiy aid by virtue of Art. 36 to Com- 
munes that exact no school- fees. 

As to the influence of gratuitous instruction on school-attendance, a great 
difference of opinion prevails; which indeed is not to be wondered at con- 
sidering the various results obtained. When we consider that the children of 
parents receiving public relief, and of the indigent, receive gratuitous instruction, 
and that persons of limited means are often generously excused; when, besides, 
we learn from experience, that the poor and indigent make themselves most 
guilty of irregular attendance, we are apt to conclude that gratuitous instruc- 
tion does not tend to promote regular school-attendance. Nor must the number 
of scholars entered upon the registers as attending school, be taken exclusively 
into account ; this is indeed higher in gratuitous schools ; the question is whether 
the scholars entered do really attend school. Now in some Communes non-pay- 
ment acts favorably, in others not; what can be had for nothing is often 
little prized, whereas, when schooling costs money, people do not like to throw 
it away. In the larger Communes, where the instruction in the Charity-schools 
is gratuitous, it occurs that many a decent, poor person would rather keep 
a child at home, than send it to such a school. These may be reasons why 
non-attendance is often not greater at schools where school-fees are exacted, than 
the reverse. 

Though school-attendance is not always promoted by gratuitous instruction, yet it 
is also certain, that high school-fees are still more injurious. Therefore, in by 
far the greatest part of the Communes, very moderate school-fees are exacted, 
by which the precept of Art. S3 of the Law is still kept in view, that it must 
serve only as a partial defrayment of the charges of the instruction. 

Thus the school-fees are only paid for the instruction, and the parents 
of the scholars are at no expense for the purchasing of books or other appli- 
ances, which are included in the charges of instruction paid by the Commune ; this 
is an improvement, which has had a most' favorable effect. Until the complete 
operation of the Law, the Master derived from each pupil, according to 
Art. 70, a certain school-fee, and he was charged besides with the furnishing 
of the necessary school-appliances. This was not unfrequently attended with 
difficulties, and had an iigurious effect on the instruction; for the Master who 
had to settle with the parents, for whom any expense was often too onerous, 
was obliged to consider ripely before putting a new book, or any other article, 
into the hands of his pupils. The tuition could not but suffer under this. 
The new provision put an end to all this; at present the furnishing of 
the necessary school-appliances is mostly provided for in rather a liberal 
manner. 
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§ 12* Cbarges of Pablio Elementary Instmotion. 

Not till 1858 were any complete statements made concerning the coUectire 
charges of Elementary Instruction, so that a comparison between the expenses 
before and after the introduction of the Law is not possible. As howcTer the 
Law, as has been said above, allowed a term of three years for the r^ulation 
of the Elementary Schools, the state of matters in the first year would not, 
of course, differ materially in point of charges from the year immediately 
preceding. The considerable increase of this expenditure during the succeeding 
years will appear clearly from the following Table, in which, howcTer, as in 
§ 9 with the incomes of the Teachers, only the years 1858, 1866 and 1873 
are taken into account. 
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The expenditure of the State has been increased since 1858 by more than 
309,000 florins, and has therefore risen to nearly half a million. This increase 
ia occasioned chiefly by the charges for the training of Teachers, and their 
pensions. 

The expenditure of the Provinces has diminished, with the only exception of 
the grants, allowed by virtue of Art. 36 by the Government and the Provinces, 
each for the half, to such Communes as were too heavily burthened by the 
charges of their Elementary Instruction. 

The Communes increased their expenditure, during the period of fifteen years, 
from two to almost six millions of florins. 

The total amount of the expenditure for Public Elementary Instruction was 
in 1873 fully three times more than in 1868, and thus rose to more than 
6,500,000 florins. This will no doubt continue to rise, as, in the two latter 
years considerable improvement has again been going on in the salaries of the 
Teachers, details of which are, however, still wanting. 

As the whole population of the Kingdom on the 31st of December 1873 
amounted to 3,716,002, the costs of Public Elementary Instruction 
averaged in that year fl. 1*77 per head. 

Taking the number of scholars at the Public Schools in this year, according 
to Table at page 20, at 382,146, the costs in that year for each scholar 
averaged fl. 17*10. 

In these statements those school-fees are also included, which are for the 
greater part exacted by the Communes, and consequently return to the Com- 
munal Treasury. In some Communes moreover there exist special School-Funds, 
the amount of which is also to be deducted from the Expenditure of such 
Communes; finally the Teachers pay a small contribution towards the Pension 
Fund. The following Table shows clearly how much was contributed in the 
above mentioned years, by the State, the Provinces, the Communes, the School- 
Funds, the Teachers themselves (in as much as regards their Pensions), and 
directly from the parents of the scholars (the school-fees). 
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Contribntions towards the Expenses of EL Ins* 

in the year 


1&5&. 


isee. 
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» 4,908,126 
. 71.791 
» 887,624 
58,922 


The CommuDes 


The School-Faods 


The School-fees 


Contribation of Teachers 


Sum Total 


R. 2,380,980 


Fl. 4,761.981 


FL 6,536,986 



Hence it appears that the charges for Elementary Instruction were borne in 
1873, for 7'8 p. c. by the State, 1*6 p. c. by the Provinces, 75*0 p. c, by 
the Communes, 1*1 p. c. by the School-Funds, 13*6 p. c. by the school-fees, 
and 1*0 p. c. by the Teachers themselves. 



SECTION THE SECOND. 



MIDDLE-CLASS INSTBUCTION. 

Before the introduction of the Law of 2nd of May 1863 (Staatsblad N^. 50) 
there existed no proper regulation of Middle-Class Instruction. The Law of 1806 
referring — as has already been observed — to all schools, with the only 
exception of the Latin or Grammar-Schools, it was impossible to draw a line 
between Elementary and Middle-Class Instruction; even concerning the signifi- 
cation of Middle-Class Instruction it was impossible to agree. The Law on 
Elementary Instruction (1857) did not remove the difficulty; it only defined 
that Instruction in the Elements of Modern Languages should be reckoned 
to belong to more extended Elementary Instruction; while the further 
cultivation of these branches, should ' — pending the regulation by Law of 
Middle-Class Instruction — be provisionally subject to the same rules and 
regulations. 

The Law of 2nd of May 1863, a translation of which is added below as 
Appendix II, gives a clearer definition of what is to be understood by Middle- 
Class Instruction, and what schools belong to this branch of tuition; from this 
it also follows, which of the then existing schools might, in a certain sense, 
be considered as Middle- Class Schools. The popularity of the Law, as evinced 
by the great number of Middle-Class Schools established in a very few years, 
proves that this regulation provided in a want widely felt. The Law took effect 
on July Ist 1863; the first schools founded on the new principles were opened 
in the beginning of the school-year 1864/65. In the following pages it will be 
seen that, while before that period, there were scarcely any, or at least very 
defectively organized Middle-Class Schools, during the school-years 1864 — 75, 
and thus in eleven years' time, a great deal has been effected — more than 
might at first have been expected. While on the one hand. Government with 
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commendable zeal acquitted itself of its duties resulting from the Law, a noble 
emulation arose, on the other hand, between the Communes, to organize the new 
Middle-Class Schools in the most efficient and liberal way. Middle-Class Instruction 
may now be considered as being completely organized throughout the Kingdom. 
Before entering upon a description of the schools thus called into existence, 
it is necessary to explain what Middle-Class Instruction is, and what schools it 
embraces, as also what are the chief provisions of the Law. Then will be 
specified concerning each Class of these schools, what existed at the time of 
the enactment of the Law of 1863, what has been brought about by virtue of 
this Law, and what was the state of matters at the end of the year 1874. On 
speaking of the different descriptions of schools, mention will be made, at the 
same time, of the Bules especially relating to them. 

§ !• Meaning of Middle-Class Instmetion; chief 
proTisions of tke Law* 

A definition properly so-called of Middle-Class Instruction is not to be found 
in the Law of 1863. In the Grovernment Memorial, the following is said: „If 
„we call Elementary Instruction the Instruction of the People, in that sense 
„ that, as the commencement of mental culture, it is at the same time destined 
„ for all, and University Instruction be considered as destined for the few, who 
„wish to obtain a scieiitific education for a profession or office for which 
„ scientific attainments are required; — then the broad field of Middle-Class 
„ Instruction, lying between these two, embraces the education of that numerous 
„ middle-class, who, beyond the elementary subjects, require a more general culture 
„and preparation for the various professions of industrial society. The idea of 
^Industrial Society, not limited to Agriculture, Manufactures and Trade 
„or Commerce, but understood in its widest signification, points plainly to the 
„ acquiring of the knowledge of the present world, and to its application to 
„ economical and technical pursuits." 

From the Law itself appears what schools belong to this system. They fall 
within the following chief divisions: 

A. Schools, specially destined for artisans or small farmers, chiefly serving 
to impart to those, who have to support themselves by the labour of their 
hands, such information as is jnost useful for them in the exercise of their trade. 
The Law calls these schools Burgher-schools, and distinguishes them into: 
1®. Day and Evening Burgher-schools, in which instruction is given during the 
day and in the evening; and 2^. Evening Burgher-schools, meant for those who 
in the day-time are already learning a trade, or are working at a trade, and therefore 
have only in the evening time to bestow on the further cultivation of their minds. 
The Law makes these schools obligatory iu all Communes where the population 
exceeds 10,000, at the expense of the Communes, without any pecuniary aid from the 
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State or the Province. In exceptional cases, the Grown can release the Com- 
mune from this obligation; namely, when the population is so scattered as to 
render the attendance at school doubtful, or when such instruction is provided 
for in some other way. The Burgher-school may also be combined with some 
public Elementary School. Dispensation may be given by the Crown for a 
Day Burgher-school, if such an Evening-school already satisfies the require- 
ments of the Commune. This dispensation, however, is only given for a certain 
number of years. The Law prescribes, that the Day Burgher-school shall embrace 
a course of two years, and that instruction shall be given in Mathematics, the 
First Budiments of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics and Mechanism, of Physics 
and Chemistry, of Natural History, of either Technology or Agriculture, the 
Budiments of Geogi-aphy, History and the Dutch Language, the Budiments of 
Political Economy, Drawing (Free-hand and Bectilinear), and Gymnastics. Where 
the Communal Council deems it expedient, instruction may be added in Mo- 
delling and some foreign Language. The fixing of the duration of the course 
and the subjects to be taught in the evening-school, is left to the Communal 
Council. When, however, dispensation is granted from the establishment of a 
Day Burgher-school, the Evening-school is bound to have at least a course of two 
years; and the Crown, after hearing the Communal Grovemment^ decides which 
of the above-mentioned subjects shall be taught. 

B* Another class of schools are the Higher Burgher-schools, destined 
for that wealthier middle-class, who require a superior culture, and more multi- 
farious acquirements; and more especially for those, who, without classical 
training, i. e. a proficiency in the Classics, wish to prepare themselves for Com- 
merce, Industrial pursuits, or the Civil Service, or who in general aim at superior 
culture. Hence these schools are no specialties, neither are they Technical or 
Industrial Schools ; but they must lay the general foundations for such as desire 
to continue their training for technical pursuits, while at the same time they 
afford to those, who, after completing their studies at these schools, receive no 
further instruction, that general scientific culture, which they cannot dispense 
with in their prospective civil situations. The Law makes it obligatory for the 
State to found and maintain fifteen such schools; besides this, the Provinces, 
Communes, and Private individuals, desiring to found such establishments, may 
receive grants from the Public Treasury. With regard to the Higher Burgher-schools, 
to be founded by the State, the Law distinguishes two species; namely those with 
a five years' curriculum, and those with a three years' curriculum. In the latter 
the instruction runs on Mathematics, the rudiments of Physics and Chemistry, 
the elements of Botany and Zoology, Political Economy, Book-keeping, Geo- 
graphy and History, the Dutch, French, English and German Languages, Pen- 
manship, Free-hand and Bectilinear Drawing, and Gymnastics. In the schools 
with a five years' curriculum instruction is given in Mathematics, the Budi- 
ments of general and applied Mechanics, Mechanism and Technology, in Physics 
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and Chemistry, and their chief applications, in the elements of Mineralogy, Geology, 
Botany, Zoology, and Cosmography, in the Outlines of the Dutch Constitution, 
Political Economy and Statistics, especially respecting Netherland and its Colo- 
nies and Possessions in other parts of the world, in Geography and History, the 
Dutch, French, English and German Languages and Literature, the Elements 
of Commercial Sciences, including the knowledge of raw and wrought materials 
and Book-keeping, Penmanship, Free-hand and Eectilinear Drawing, and Gym- 
nastics. At Higher Burgher-schools not established by the State the curriculum 
may be modified, abridged or extended 

C In the third place the Law speaks of the Polytechnic School. This 
is a Gt)vemment Institution, destined: 1®. for the training of Manufacturers or 
Technical Industrials, who desire a higher degree of theoretical and practical 
knowledge than can be obtained at a Higher Burgher-school with a five years' 
curriculum, and 2^. for those who wish to become Civil Engineers, Architects, 
Naval Engineers, Mechanic and Mining Engineers. The curriculum comprises: 
Higher Algebra, Spherical Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, Descriptive Ge- 
ometry and its Applications, Differential and Integral Calculus, Land-surveying, 
Levelling and Mensuration, Theoretical and Applied Mechanics, Mechanism, 
Mechanical Technology, Construction of Machinery, Applied Physics, Applied, 
Practical and Analytical Chemistry, Chemical Technology, a knowledge of Modern 
Manufactures, Mineralogy, Geology, Applied Geology and Mining, Metallurgy, 
Hydraulic Engineering, Eoadmaking, Construction of Eailways and Bridges, 
Civil Architecture, Ship-building, Rectilinear and Free-hand Drawing as applied 
to diflferent branches. Practical Exercises in Modelling, the construction ot 
Models of Machines and Engines, Political Economy, Commercial Jurisprudence, 
Administrative Jurisprudence with regard to Engineering, Public Works, Mining 
and Manufactures. 

D, Besides the above-named schools, the Law speaks expressly of Agricul- 
tural Schools, in respect of which it is fixed that, if no Private Establishments 
arise, with or without Government aid, to provide in this want, a school shall 
be founded by Government for the scientific training of agriculturists. The In- 
struction at this school, as set down in Art. 20 of the Law, embraces all the 
special branches, the knowledge of which is deemed necessary for a scientific 
agriculturist, including Practical Farming. 

fi. Schools for Navigation, Commerce and Drawing are not 
mentioned specifically in the Law. As, however, there is an opportunity for 
obtaining Certificates of Capacity for instruction in the branches relating to 
those pursuits, such schools are reckoned to be Establishments of Middle- Class 
Instruction. 

F. While the Law, as appears above, enters into many details concerning the 
arrangement of boys' schools, there are in it no provisions for Middle-Class 
schools for girls. That the Legislator, however, thought of the possibility of 

5 
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Middle-Class Schools for girls being founded, bat deemed it unnecessary to fix 
any general rules for their arrangement, appears from the prescription of Art. 
21 of the Law, according to which the arrangement of girls' schools established 
by Communal Governments, the Provinces, or private persons, with or without 
pecuniary aid, shall be left to the founders, under reserve of such conditions 
as may have been made on the granting of any such aid. 

The Law does not apply to Naval and Military schools, nor, as far as regards 
the competency of the Teachers, to schools for Deaf- Mutes or the Blind. Nobody 
is allowed to give Middle -Class Instruction, who is not in possession of a Cer- 
tificate of Capacity and testimonials of good moral conduct, as prescribed by the 
Law; foreigners require moreover the sanction of the King. Transgressions Of 
these prescriptions are punishable with fine or imprisonment, as is ruled for 
Elementary Instruction. 

At the Middle-Class Schools founded or endowed by Government, as at the 
public or endowed Elementary Schools, the Teachers are to abstain from teaching, 
or permitting to be taught, anything inconsistent with the respect due to the 
religions opinions of others. 

The Law points out explicitly what Certificates of Capacity can be obtained 
for the different branches. The requirements for the Examination to obtain such 
Certificates are detailed in the Royal Decrees of 2nd of February 1864, (Staats- 
blad NO. 8), 25th of November 1867 (Staatsblad N". 115), 28th of February 
1868 (Staatsblad N^. 27) and 11th "of October 1869 (Staatsblad N«. 156), 
concerning the regulation of the Examinations. 

The Law prescribes what Certificates of Capacity the Teachers at the Public 
Middle-Class Schools must hold; for the Private Schools it is only prescribed 
in general, that they who impart instruction there, shall hold a Certificate in 
conformity with the Law. 

The Teachers at the Government Schools are appointed, suspended, or dis- 
missed by the King; those of the Communal Schools are appointed by the Com- 
munal Council, from a list of qualified Candidates, drawn up by the Burgo- 
master and the Assessors after advice of the Inspector; they are suspended by 
the Burgomaster and Assessors who have to account to the Communal Council 
for their decisions, and are dismissed by the Communal Council, after hearing 
the Burgomaster and Assessors and the Inspector. 

The Teachers of the Government Schools have, as Government functionaries, a 
right to a pension ; the Teachers at the Communal Burgher-schools, obligatory to the 
Communes, are, with regard to pension, on an equality with the Government 
functionaries. The time passed in service at any public school, by virtue of an 
appointment by the King, the Minister of the Interior, or a Communal Govern- 
ment, is brought into account in calculating the amount of the pension. 

The Inspection of the Middle- Class Schools, under the superintendence of the. 
Minister of the Interior, is committed : a, to Local Boards, chosen by the Com- 
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munal Council; b, to Inspectors, one of whom is specially charged with the 
supervision of the Agricultural Schools. There are two Inspectors, one of whom 
is charged with the supervision in the Provinces of South-Holland, North-Hol- 
land, Friesland, Groningen and Drenthe, the other with that in North-Brabant, 
Guclderland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Overyssel and Limburgh; the latter is also 
charged with supervision of the Agricultural Instruction. The Members of the 
Local Boards and the Inspectors are empowered to prosecute for any transgres- 
sion against the Laws and Regulations concerning Middle-Class Instruction. 
They have at all times access to the schools, and the Teachers are bound to 
give then all information required, concerning the school and the tuition. 
Default in this respect is punishable with fine or imprisonment. The Boards send 
in each year a report to the Communal Council, the Inspectors to the Minister 
of the Interior. 

§ 2. Middle-Class Schools for Artisans. 

A, State of matters before and in 1863. 

Middle-Class Schools for artisans, as the Law of 1863 requires them under 
the denomination of Burgher-schools, did not exist at the time. There were 
however several schools, in which instruction was given in the evening. These 
may be distinguished into two chief classes, viz : Drawing Schools or Drawing Aca- 
demies, in which the instruction was limited to Free-hand Drawing and Rectili- 
near or Architectural Drawing, and those Schools, where instruction was also 
given in Mathematics and the Natural Sciences, and which were generally 
called Industrial Schools. 

The Drawing Schools originated in the Royal Decree of 13th of April 
1817, which regulated Instruction in the Plastic Arts. Most of the pupils at 
these establishments belonged to the labouring classes, but also many young 
people of the better classes profited of this opportunity for learning Drawing, 
which branch, at that time, was not taught in the so called French Schools 
and similar establishments, which have now been superseded by the Higher 
Burgher-schools. 

The conviction which obtained in many Communes, that the instruction in 
Drawing did not suffice for the requirements of Artisans, and that it was 
a desideratum to add thereto instruction in Arithmetic, Geometry and even 
Physics and Mechanics, urged the Society for the Public Good, the 
Netherland Society for the Promotion of Industry and afterwards 
also The Union for the Promotion of Handicrafts and Manufac- 
tures, to take the matter in hand, and either created Industrial Schools, or 
else supported by pecuniary contributions the endeavours of individuals and of 
Communal Governments. 
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Hitherto no official reports have been published concerning these schools. As fiEur 
as the scattered and accessible facts could be collected, they have been stated 
in the „Annual for Statistics and Political Economy" of 1865. 
According to this, there were in all 72 Communes where Middle-Class Instruc- 
tion was accessible to Artisans; in the schools then extant, numbering 78, there 
were 272 Teachers attached. According to the same authority the number of 
pupils was 6350; though there is reason to suppose that this number is ex- 
aggerated. In 42 of these establishments, with about one third of the whole 
number of pupils, the instruction was limited to Drawing; in the 36 others 
the instruction extended also to Mathematics or the Natural Sciences. 

B, State of matters from 1863 to 1874. 

a. Number and Specificaiion of Schools, 

In § 1 of this Section it has been said, that, with reserve of the total or 
partial (temporary) remission to be granted by the Crown, all Communes of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants are bounden by the Law to establish Day and Evening 
Burgher-schools. Those Communes which had attained to this number on the 
1st of July 1863, were allowed a respite of six years to fulfil this obligation; 
those, whose populations should reach the required number at a later period, 
were allowed the same respite of six years, reckoning from the time, when this 
number should be attained. 

When the Law came into operation, there were 36 Communes with more 
than ten thousand inhabitants, that on the 1st of July 1869 had thus to comply 
with the above-mentioned obligation. In five of these, viz. at the Hague, at 
Amsterdam, Utrecht, Leeuwaarden and Groningen, Day and Evening Burgher- 
schools have been founded. The following twenty-one Communes, viz. Bois- 
le-Duc, Tilburgh, Breda, Amhem, Nymegen, Zutphen, Dordrecht, Delft, Schiedam, 
Gouda, Haarlem, Zaandam, Alkmaar, Middelburgh, Flushing, Amersfort, Har- 
lingen, ZwoUe, Deventer, Kampen, and Maestricht obtained a respite for a 
limited time; seven Communes, viz. Apeldoorn, Ede, Opsterland, Tietjerkster- 
adeel, West-Stellingwcrf, Schoterland, and Wonseradeel, have received entire 
remission, as the population is so scattered as to render attendance at a Bur- 
gher-school problematic; these have all been granted this remission for an 
indefinite time, with the exception of Apeldoorn, that obtained a respite of 
five years. Finally a complete remission has been accorded, the want being 
supplied in other ways, to: the Commune of Rotterdam in 1869, for an indefinite 
period, on account of the existing Academy for the Plastic Arts and 
Technical Sciences, subsidized by the Commune, and the Industrial 
School likewise so subsidized; the Commune of Leyden in 1866, for an in- 
definite time, on account of the two existing schools (the Evening Burgher-school 
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and the Industrial School) subsidized by the Commune, and established by the 
Society Mathesis Scientiarum Genitrix; and the Commune of Helder 
in 1869 for five years, and in 1874! for two years, on account of the Drawing 
School and the Industrial School, existing there and subsidized by the Commune. 

Since the introduction of the Law the populations of the Communes of Haar- 
lemmermeer, Wymbritseradeel, Lonneker and Hoogeveen have risen to above 
ten thousand; Hoogeveen has received final remission in 1874; Haarlemmer- 
meer till 1879; as since the year 1871, in which the others attained a popu- 
lation above 10,000, six years have not yet elapsed, the obligation of founding 
a Burgher-school is not yet incumbent. On the other hand five Communes, 
whose population was far below ten thousand souls, and for which, therefore, 
the legal obligation woidd not be incumbent for many years, have established 
an Evening Burgher-school; these are: Tiel, Gorinchem, Enkhuizen, Zierikzee, 
and Goes. 

In the following Table all the schools which have been established, either by 
virtue of the Law, or voluntarily by the Communes, as also those which at 
Rotterdam, Leyden, and Helder have justified a complete remission, are given 
in one view. The Table indicates the kind of school and its name, the period 
of its opening, the duration of the complete Curriculum, as also the amount of 
the school-fees, which the Law fixes at a maximum of 12 florins. 
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At the schools at Bois-le-Duc, Breda, Arnhem, Nymegen, Zutphen, Leydeu, 
Dordrecht, Schiedam, Haarlem, Alkmaar and Deventer, the lowest class must be 
considered in the light of a preparatory class, intended to prepare pupils who have 
not had sufl&cient Elementary Instruction for the tuition of an evening Burgher- 
school. The higher classes at Utrecht, ZwoUe and Deventer consist of pupils 
for more advanced instruction in Drawing. At the Academy at Botterdam the 
instruction comprises a preparatory course of three years, besides two parallel 
courses of six years, one of which is specially devoted to instruction in the 
Plastic Arts, the other for the Technical Sciences. At the Hague there exists no 
Evening Burgher-school; the scholars for whom it was destined, all attend the 
Academy for the Plastic Arts, to be mentioned hereafter. Of the two Evening 
Burgher- schools at Gronitigen, one is intended for those who have followed the 
curriculum of the Day Burgher-school, the other for young operatives, who are 
employed at a trade during the day. 

Nowhere has the alternative allowed by the Law, lo combine the Burgher- 
school with an Elementary School been brought into application. The course 
of the evening school lasts commonly from September to May ; in some schools 
the attendance of the pupils in the evening is so irregular even in March, that 
the course is obliged to be closed. In a few Communes trial has been made with 
passable success, to keep up an abridged coiu*se during the rest of the year. 

As to the scoi)e of the instruction at these schools, the Programme for the 
Day Burgher-schools is fixed by the Law and mentioned above; in those 
at the Hague, at Utrecht, Leeuwaarden and Groningen the French Language 
is also taught. In the Evening Schools the tuition generally comprises Mathe- 
matics, Mechanism, Physics, Chemistry, Technology, the Dutch Language, His- 
tory, Geography, the Rudiments of Political Economy, and Free-hand and 
Eectilinear Drawing, Instruction in the workskop is not given in any of the above- 
mentioned schools, with the exception of the Industrial School at Rotterdam ; in 
this establishment it embraces the handicrafts of the carpenter, the smith, the 
joiner, bricklayer, stone-cutting etc.; the pupils. of this school attend the drawing 
lessons of the Academy. Instruction in Farming is not given in any of the 
Burgher-schools. 

Here is to be observed that many of the above-mentioned schools have sup- 
planted formerly existing Drawing or Industrial Schools. Only a few of those 
last-mentioned have maintained themselves, and that mostly in Communes where 
no Burgher-schools have been founded. These will be spoken of later. 

b. The Scholars, 

The number of scholars at the above mentioned schools, founded since 1863, 
in December 1874, is given in the following Table. The schools of one kind 
are classed together; first the 5 Day Burgher-schools, then the 31 Evening 
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Burgher-schools, and lastly the establishmeuts at Botterdam, Ley den and Hol- 
der, which have authorized a complete remission. The sign ( — ) denotes that 
the class mentioned at the head of the column, does not exist, in consequence 
of the organization of the school; the sign („) denotes the absence of pupils. 
For comparison's sake with former years, the number of pupils of the years 
1868 and 1871 is also added. 
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The various systems of organization make it impossible to give, in this 
Table, the collective number for each Class; therefore the total only for all 
the classes collectively is given. The scholars of the Industrial School at 
Eotterdam are not added, as they are already included in those of the 
Academy. 

At some of the schools the scholars are allowed to attend a part of the 
lessons; as a rule only for the higher classes, after they have passed through 
the lower classes; this is the case at Zutphen, Schiedam, Grouda, Zierikzee, 
Utrecht, ZwoUe, Deventer, Rotterdam, Leyden and Holder, where the tuition in 
these higher classes extends generally to Drawing, as applied to Architecture 
and Mechanism. 

On comparing the numbers of pupils ia the different years as shown in the 
table, a passably regular progress is observable, both in the total and in the 
number of some schools; whereas in others little change appears to have taken 
place in the number of pupils. 

The number of pupils of the Day Burgher-schools amounting in 1868 to 155, 
and increased in 1871 to only 197, amounted in 1874 to 356. This number, 
however, is small, especially in proportion to the population of the Communes 
where the schools exist. Of the schokrs there were 21 under 12 years of age, 
185 from 12 to 14, 125 from 14 to 16, 20 from 16 to 18, and 5 above 18 
years of age; 126 of those pupils were children of operatives, 52 of small 
dealers and vendors, 16 of architects and artists, 108 of officials, teachers or 
military men, 54 whose parents, or at least whose fathers were either dead or 
without any profession. 

From the above it results, that the Day Burgher-schools are in general 
not attended by that class of the population for which the legislator intended 
them ; for these estiiblishracnts were to be day schools for boys of the labouring 
or agricultural chisses, who, after leaving the Elementary School, might pass a 
couple of years at a Middle-Class School. During the debates on the Law in 
the States-General the fear was alrotidy expressed, that these schools would not 
be numerously attended, and perchance not by the very persons, for whom they 
were intendexl; but it was thought best to make a trial. If we consider that 
in 1874 these schools had only existed for a few years, we must be careful 
not to pronounce too decidedly on their gro^iter or lesser efficiency. 

llie results of the Evening Burgher-schools, and the institutions of the same 
description at Rotterdam, Leyden and Holder, give more favorable results, for 
in the last seven years the total number of pupils rose from 2565 to 4148. Of 
these 3307 already practised a trade; among them were: 

1582 Carpenters, joiners, wain-wrights ; 
472 Smiths, gun- smiths, instrument-makers, braziers; 
236 Stone-cutters, masons, plumbers; 
170 Sculptors, stucco- workers, goldsmiths, engravers, lithographers; 
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320 Painters, glaziers, varnishers 

58 Architects; 
254 of sundry other trades; 
and lastly 215 office-clerks, and juvenile teachers. 

Of the 841 pupils exercising or learning no trade (either because they 
attended some Elementary School during the day, or because the choice of a 
trade was not yet made, or again because they were unwilling to learn one,) 
the parents of 408 were operatives, of 158 dealers or vendors, of 53 architects 
or artists, of 103 officials, teachers or military men, while of 119 the father or 
both parents were either dead or without any profession. 

From this statement it appears that the Evening Burgher-schools were actually 
attended by those pupils, for whom the Legislator intended them, and that even 
a good many young people of the labouring class, who were already beyond 
the usual age for attending school, still eagerly profited of the opportunity of 
acquiring such theoretical knowledge as might be useful for them in the exercise 
of tlioir trade. No doubt the number of scholars at these institutions would be 
still greater, and the school-attendance still more regular, especially in the 
spring, if the parents and masters took more interest in the matter; for these 
latter, who for the most part have themselves received a very imperfect training 
in their youth, often do not acknowledge the utility of a better training in 
accordance with the wants of their station in life ; instead of encouraging young 
men to profit of the opportunity within their reach, they not unfrequently 
prevent their attending the evening school. The younger operatives often lack 
the inclination to attend the lessons, because they arc too weary of an evening 
after a hard day's work; or else they have no opportunity of going, because 
their work lasts too long, especially in spring and autumu, for them to be able 
to attend school. Nevertheless some improvement in this respect is observable 
of late; in some Communes the Evening Burgher-schools have found grace with 
the masters, who begin to perceive that by not putting difficulties in the way 
of their apprentices to cultivate and improve their minds, they promote their 
own interests. An improvement, however, in this erroneous conception, which is 
entirely based on the prejudice of the uninformed portion of the community, 
can of course only take place by degrees. 

c. The Staff of Teachers. 

In the following Table, every thing is collected that concerns the Staff of 
Teachers of the Burgher-schools and the Institutions on a par with them, or- 
ganized by virtue of the Law of 1863. 
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Of the 167 Teachers marked in the Table as giving instruction at the same 
time at the Higher Burgher-schools, we shall speak again in describing these 
establishments. Of the other 191 there are 48 appointed at the Day Burgher- 
schools, who are not engaged at any other school. Most of the rest give instruc- 
tion during the day-time at some Elementary Schools, or private tuition in 
Drawing. Of the Teachers attached to the Industrial School at Rotterdam, there 
are 14 who give instruction in the different handicrafts. 

The second division of the Table contains the salaries; nearly 60 per cent 
of these do not amount quite to 400 florins; the average amount is about 518 
florins. For the Day and Evening Burgher-schools alone the average is 1021 
florins, for the Evening Burgher-schools and other Institutions 415 fl. for each 
Teacher. The number of salaried posts amounts to 317 ; besides these, there are 
at the schools of Gorinchem, Enkhuizen, Zierikzee, Goes and Amersfoort 31 
Teachers employed without any fixed salary; these latter give tuition also, all 
of them, at the Higher Burgher-schools in those Communes, but their salary is 
not specifled for each of the establishments separately. 

The salaries of the Directors of the schools are marked in the last column. 
Those of Tilburgh, Breda, Arnhem, Nymegen, Zutphen, Tiel, Schiedam, Go- 
rinchem, Haarlem, Zaandam, Enkhuizen, Zierikzee, Goes, Amersfort, Deventer 
and Kampen are likewise Directors of the Higher Burgher-schools; of their 
salaries in these combined situations, a statement will be given later. Those at 
Dordrecht, Delft, Gouda, Alkmaar, Middelburgh, Harlingen, Zwolle and Maastricht 
are at the same time Teachers at the Higher Burgher-schools. The Directors 
of the Burgher-schools at the Hague and at Amsterdam, and the Director of 
the Industrial School at Rotterdam, have besides a dwelling rent-free. 

d. The Tuition. 

In describing these schools something has already been said about the tuition 
and the subjects of instruction. The age at which the pupils are admitted is 
twelve; many, however, come at a later age. In almost all the schools the 
admission is preceded by a simple e^Camination, which is limited to Reading, 
Writing, and Ciphering. At the commencement of the year 1874/75 the number 
of applications was 1505, of whom, however, 442, that is 29 per cent, were 
refused; the preceding years this number had been between 27 and 32 p. c. 
The chief cause of this unfavorable result, notwithstanding the moderate 
demands and the absence of all severity, is to be attributed to the fact, that 
most of the boys do not pass immediately on leaving the Elementary School, 
to the Burgher-school; and during the interval of two or three years, passed 
without any instruction whatever, much of what has been learnt must of 
course be lost. The fruits of the instruction at the Evening Burgher-schools 
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must also suffer much, of course, in consequence of the insufficient culture of 
the pupils admitted. 

The Law affords the opportunity for undergoing examinations on leaving the 
school; these comprise the branches taught in the school, and are held by a 
Board consisting of one of the Members of the Local Board for Middle-Class 
Instruction as chairman, and the Teachers of the School. These examinations 
have been held several times in the various Communes where Day and 
Evening Bnrghcr-schools exist; an exact specification of the number of pupils 
examined, and the results of the examinations may be dispensed with, as of 
little interest. 

e. Schoolrooms and School- appliances. 

The schoolrooms of the Day or Evening Burgher-schools are generally con- 
sidered very satisfactory. At Amsterdam and Utrecht new and commodious 
buildings have been erected for Day and Evening Schools; likewise for the 
Evening Schools at Gouda and Zwolle. At Breda, Amhem, Nymegen, Zutphen, 
Tiel, Leydcn, Schiedam, Goriuchem, Zaandam, Enkhuizen, Zierikzee, Goes, 
Amersfort, Harlingen, Deventer and Kampen, the rooms and school-appliances 
of the Higher Burgher-school were made available for the instruction of the 
Evening Burgher-school. In most of the other Communes the buildings previously 
in use as Drawing and Industrial Schools Imve been rebuilt and modified to 
suit them for their new destination. The school -appliances, especially for Draw- 
ing, are every where copiously provided. For the Academy of the Plastic Arts 
and Technical Sciences at Rotterdam, a vast building has been erected by the 
Commune, at a cost of more than 100,000 f1. 

f. Drawing Schools and Industrial Schools in 1874. 

It has already been mentioned above, that, in some Communes where no Day 
or Evening Burgher-schools have been established, the Drawing Schools and other 
similar institutions have been allowed to remain. The number of these amounted 
in 1874' to 32, at which 120 Teachers gave tuition to 2500 pupils. At 22 of these 
schools the instruction comprised Free-hand and Architectural Drawing; at the 
others Mathematics were added ; at a few also Physics and Mechanics ; at three 
of them moreover Modelling. A special account of these schools may be dis- 
pensed with here. Only mention must be specially made of the B-oyal School 
for tlie Plastic Arts at Bois-lc-Duc, with 8 Teachers and 320 pupils; the 
Academy for the Plastic Arts at the Hague, with 14 Teachers and 310 pupils; 
the Industrial School at the Hague, with 11 Teachers and 69 pupils; the 
Industrial School at Amsterdam, founded by the Society for Operatives, 
with 14 Teachers and 88 pupils (in both these schools instruction is also given in 
the Workshop); and a second school (without instruction in the Workshop) of the same 
Society, destined solely for sons of Members, with 11 Teachers and 109 Pupils. 
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I 8. Higher Bargher-schools. 

A, State of matters before and in 1863. 

As the Higher Burgher- schools were not established till after the introduction 
of the Law of 1863, there can only be question, before that Period, of a few 
schools that bore some resemblance to them. 

First, then, were those schools in which the instruction was given, specified 
in the Law of 1857 as more advanced Instruction in the modem Lan- 
guages, Mathematics and Physics. Above (page 29) it was mentioned that, 
from an inquiry set on foot immediately upon the introduction of the Law 
of 1863, it appeared that almost all these schools were to be considered as 
establishments of more extended Elementary Instruction, and that only a very 
few might be regarded as destined for Elementary and Middle-Class Instruc- 
tion at the same time. These were a few private boarding-schools and boys* 
schools, some of which, however, have since declined. As to the young-ladies' 
boarding-schools, these are still reckoned to belong to the schools of more ex- 
tended Elementary Instruction, whereby the scope of the Instruction is more 
taken into account, than the age of the pupils. 

Another class of these schools was the so-called second division of the Gymnasia 
(Latin -schools), which were created since 1838 to make up for the wants of Middle- 
Class Instruction. In these the scholars were instructed in common with the 
first division CLatin-school) in some branches, while those hours which the 
latter devoted to the Classics, were employed by the 2nd division entirely, or 
partially, in the study of Modem Languages, Mathematics, etc. Towards the 
end of 1862 there were 30 such establishments, viz. at Bois-le-Duc, Endhoven, 
Boxmeer, Nymegen, Zutphen, Harderwyk, Doesburgh, Zaltbommel, the Hague, 
Rotterdam, Leyden, Dordrecht, Gouda, Brielle, Haarlem, Alkmaar, Enkhuizen, Zie- 
rikzee, Franeker, Deventer, Kampen, Enschede, Almelo, Oldenzaal, Ootmarsum, 
Groningen, Winschoten, Meppel, Assen and Maestricht, with 167 Teachers; the 
number of pupils, however, was not more than 708, of whom 33 were in the 
second division of the Gymnasium at Bois-le-Duc, 46 at Zutphen, 49 at the 
Hague, 37 at Eotterdam, 59 at Groningen, 38 at Winschoten and 98 at Maes- 
tricht. Only at the Gymnasia at Bois-le-Duc, at the Hague and at Maestricht, 
were the two divisions entirely separated, each with a Director of its own ; only 
at the one of Maestricht, which bore the name of ^Boyal Athenaeum," did 
the instruction take a wider scope. In 1874 only three remained of all these 
Establishments, viz. those at Oldenzaal, Almelo and Winschoten; of the rest 
19 had been changed into Higher Burgher-schools, and 8 had been sup- 
pressed. 

Besides these schools, there existed in 1863 two other Private Institutions, 
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which deserve special mention, viz. The Institute for Commerce and 
Industry at Amsterdam, and the Technical School at Utrecht. 

The Institute for Commerce and Industry at Amsterdam was 
established in 1846 on a somewhat comprehensive plan. Lectures were to be 
delivered there by twenty scientific gentlemen residing at Amsterdam, among 
whom eight Professors of the Athenaeum, upon almost every subject relating to 
Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, Political and Commercial Science, History, 
Navigation, Ship-building, Applied Mechanics, etc. ; besides this, instruction was 
to be given in nine foreign Languages, in Penmanship, Drawing, and Modelling. 
It was not a school properly so called ; school-tuition was not to be given ; there 
were Lectures, which the pupils were free to attend or not. The Pee was 200 florins 
each year. In the first year 40 Pupils were entered; several of the branches, 
however, included in so comprehensive a scheme, were not taught. In 1849 a 
Preparatory Class was attached to the Institute, at a Pee of 160 florins; in 
this year the number of pupils was only 24, besides 12 at the Preparatory 
Class. The following year the state was still more unfavorable, so that at the 
close of the school-year 1850/51 it was resolved to stop the instruction. One 
of the founders, however. Dr. Sarphati, determined to carry on the affair at 
his oWn expense. The instruction was re-organized, the pretentious Institute was 
transformed into a Commercial School, where school -instruction with a three 
years* curriculum was to be given. The attempt made to obtain pecuniary assis- 
tance from the Commune of Amsterdam failed. The school then struggled on 
for some years, and at a later period even witnessed a considerable increase in 
the number of pupils. In 1852 it was only 25, in 1863 it had risen to 70, and 
in 1865 even to 97. When a Higher Burgher -school was erected at Amsterdam, 
it seemed primitively the intention of fusing it with the Commercial School; 
this, however, dit not happen, and it lingered on for a short time ; the number 
of pupils however sank in 1866 to 49. Shortly after, on the death of Dr. Sar- 
phati, at whose expense it had been maintained during the last years, it was 
suppressed. 

The Technical School at Utrecht was founded in 1850. According to the 
plan proposed by certain individuals, its founders, it was to embrace: ^what- 
^cver was taught at various eminent educational establishments, in connection 
„ with other branches of Instruction. It was, however, to be neither exclusively an 
;, educational establishment, nor a Polytechnic School, but was meant to All up 
„a gap, which was acknowledged for a long time to exist, by men of cxperi- 
„ence." According to the Programme, the School was destined for youths be- 
tween 14 and 18 years of age, who should receive tuition, during a three 
years* curriculum, in : Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Mechanics, Zoology and 
Botany, Mineralogy and Geology, Technology and the knowledge of raw and 
wrought materials, Geography, Ethnology, Political Economy and Commercial 
Jurisprudence, Drawing and Book-keeping, as also in Foreign Languages, as 
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far as a repetition was deemed necessary. The Fee was 100 florins, which 
however, was afterwards raised to 150 fl. The Province and the Commune 
granted pecuniary aid in 1853. In 1850 it was opened with 10 Pupils; after- 
wards this number increased; in 1863 it amounted to 55. In 1866 this school 
was fused with the Grovernment Higher Burgher-schbol then opened at Utrecht. 
Finally, mention must be made here of another Middle-Class School, the plan 
for which existed as early as 1862, therefore before the introduction of the 
Law, but which was not opened till that period, namely the Twente Industrial 
and Commercial School at Enschede. The plan was projected by the 
Twente-Association for the Promotion of Industry and Commerce. 
The rather considerable capital for erecting the requisite buildings and purchas- 
ing the school-appliances, was got together by certain individuals and Societies. 
The State and the Commune have granted annual subsidies. As the curriculum 
of this school corresponds almost entirely with that of the subsequently founded 
Higher Burgher-schools with a five years' curriculum, it is not necessary to 
mention it here separately, but it may be included among those established by 
virtue of the Law of 1863. 

B, State of matters from 1863 to 1874. 

a. Number and Specification of Higher Burgher-sckools. 

The first Higher Burgher-schools were opened in the commencement of the 
school-year 1864/65. In 1864 the Government Schools at Groningen andRoer- 
mond, and the subsidized Communal Schools at Zutphcn, Leyden, Delft, Haar- 
lem, Sneek, Deventer, and Maestricht were opened; in January 1865 the non- 
subsidized Communal School at the Hague, and in February 1865 the Govern- 
ment School at Middelburgh ; the Private Establishment at Enschede had already 
been opened in 1863. In the beginningof the school-year 1865/66 the Government 
School at Gouda was opened, and the Communal Schools at Nymegen, Rotter- 
dam, Dordrecht, Amsterdam, Goes, and Harlingen ; in April 1866 the Government 
School at Tilburgh, and the Communal School at Zaandam ; all these Communal 
Establishments with subsidies from the Public Treasury. In September 1866 
Government Schools were opened at Utrecht and Helmond, as also subsidized 
Communal Schools at Arnhem, Veendam and Venlo; at the beginning of the 
school -year 1867/68 the Government Schools at Bois-le-Duc, Zalt-Bommel, Alk- 
maar, Leeuwaarden and-ZwoUe, and a subsidized Communal School at Breda. In 
September 1868 Government Schools were opened at Sappemeer, WarfFum and 
Assen, as also a non-subsidized Communal School at Kampen, and a subsidized 
one at Hoorn ; in February 1869 a non -subsidized Communal Commercial School 
was opened at Amsterdam, and in April 1869 a subsidized Higher Burgher- 
school at Schiedam ; in the beginning of the school -year 1869/70 similar schools 

6 
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at Wageningen and at Zierikzee. In September 1870 were opened Government 
Schools at Wintcrswyk and Heerenveen, and subsidized Communal Schools at Tiel 
and Enkhuizcn; in 1871 subsidized Communal Schools at Grorinchem and Amers- 
fort; in 1874 a second non-subsidized Communal School at Haarlem, and a 
similar one, but with Government aid, at Almelo. In 1875 a second non- 
subsidized Communal School is to be opened at Eotterdam, and in 1876 one 
at Amsterdam. 

In the preceding account no mention is made of the number of years of 
the curriculum at each of the schools; not unfrequently an extension has been 
given some time after their opening. The following Table shows for each school, 
with the statement of their denomination, the duration of the curriculum, and the 
amount of the Fees. This latter is fixed for the Communal Schools by the 
Communal Council, for the Government Schools by the Minister of the Interior ; 
for these latter schools the Law prescribes a maximum of 60 florins a year. 
In the last column (a) denotes the yearly amount of the Fee for a single 
branch, {b) for one hour a week, and (c) for an indefinite number of lessons. 
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There are, thus, 17 Government Schools, of which 9 have a five-years' cur- 
ricalum, and 8 a three-years' curriculum ; 22 Communal Schools with a five years' 
curriculum, 20 of which are subsidized by the State; 3 subsidized Communal 
Schools having a four years' curriculum, agreeing pretty well with the four 
lower classes of a complete school; 4 subsidized and 1 non-subsidized Com- 
munal Schools having a three years' curriculum ; 1 subsidized Private School 
having a five years' curriculum, and 1 non-subsidized Communal Commercial 
School with a three years' curriculum. Total 49 schools. 

In behalf of the above subsidized schools, the following grants are paid from 
the Public Treasury : 

Two grants of 10,000 florins a year each, to the Communal Schools at Am- 
sterdam and Maestricht ; 

Three grants of 8,500 a year each, to the Communal Schools at Goes, Sneek, 
and Veendam ; 

One grant of 7,250 florins a year, to the Communal School at Breda; 

Seventeen grants of 7,000 florins a year each, to the Communal Schools at 
Arnhem, Nymegen, Zutphen, Tiel, Rotterdam, Lcyden, Dordrecht, Delft, Schie- 
dam, Gorinchem, Haarlem, Zaandam, Zicrikzee, Amersfort, Harlingen and De- 
venter, and to the Private School at Enschedc ; 

One grant of 6,000 florins, to the Communal School at Hoorn; 

Four grants of 5,000 florins each, to the Communal Schools at Wageningen, 
Enkhuizen, Almelo, and Yenlo. 

So that the total of these 28 Public grants is 197,750 florins. 

b. The Scholars. 

The number of scholars attending the above-mentioned schools, in December 
1874, is shown in the following Table. Here is to bo observed that a dash ( — ) 
after the name of a school in any of the columns, signifies that the class 
marked at the head of the column does not exist, according to the organization 
of that school; whereas the mark („) denotes that such a chiss hiis no pupils 
for the time being, which is generally owing to the school's l)eing but recently 
opened or extended, so that there can be no pupils for the higher classes. 
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SCHOOLS. 



School-attendance for all the 
branches. 



CI. 

1. 



Bois-le-Duc 8 

Tilburgh 14 

Breda 20 

Helinond 20 

Arnbem 30 

Nymegen 30 

Zulphen 28 

Tiel 

Winlerswyk 6 

Wagcningen JG 

Zalt-Uommel 13 

The Hague 

Rotterdam 

Levden 

Dordrecht 

Delft 

Schiedam 

Gouda 18 

Gorinchem 17 

Amsterdam 54 

id. (Commer- 
cial School) — 

Haarlem. 5 y. c. . . . 39 

id. 3 y. c. . . . 23 

Zaandam 18 

Alkraaar 21 

Hooru 9 

Enkhuizen 11 

Middelburgh 25 

Zierikzee 20 

Goes 28 

Utrecht 28 

Amersfort 18 

Leeuwaarden 22 

Harliogen 9 

Sneek 16 

Heerenveen 14 

Zwolle 27 

Deventer 24 

Kampen 20 

Enschedtf ' 14 

Almelo 29 

Groningeo 39 

Veendam 25 

Sappemeer 31 

Warffum 8 

Asseo 7 

Maestricht 36 

Roermond 19 

Venlo 41 

Total 1188 
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Here is to be observed that at some schools the lowest class is divided into 
two divisions, one of which must be rather regarded as a preparatory class; such 
was the cjisc iu the school-year 1874/75 at Helmond, Goes, Sappemeer, Roer- 
mond and Venlo, "where these preparatory classes numbered respectively 10, 13, 
11, 6 and 23 scholars, who are, however, included in those of the first column. 
The Commercial School at Amsterdam cannot properly be considered as a Higher 
Burgher-school; it is notwithstanding classed here among these schools, as it 
is the only school of the kind in the Kingdom, and because at some of the 
Higher Burgher-schools mentioned in the Table, namely at those of Botterdam, 
Dordrecht, and Groningen, the two higher classes are formed into two divisions, 
one of which is specially destined for future merchants. The number of those, 
who made use of this special training for commerce, has, however, hitherto 
remained small. The three classes of the Commercial School at Amsterdam, 
can, as to general culture and acquirement, vie with the three highest classes 
of the schools with a five-years' curriculum. 

Another circumstance to be mentioned, is that at all the Government Schools, 
and at most of the Communal Higher Burgher-schools, one class is immediately 
divided into parallel classes when the number of pupils exceeds 30. In the 
school-year 1874/75 such a division was made in the three lower classes at 
the Hague, the three lower ones at Rotterdam, the 2nd and 3rd classes at 
. Leyden, the three lower ones at Dordrecht, the two lower classes of the Higher 
Burgher-school at Amsterdam into three, the 3rd into two, the two lower classes 
of the Commercial School into two, the 1st and 2nd at Middelburgh, the three 
lower ones at Utrecht, and the 1st class at Groningen. 

Since the year 1870/71 a few of these Higher Burgher-schools have also 
admitted girls as pupils. That this measure, as was to be expected, has not met 
with universal approval, appears from the fact that in the school-year 1874/75 
only 25 girls have profited of the opportunity, namely at the schools of Winterswyk, 
Wageningen, Zalt-Bommel, Middelburgh, Heerenveen, Almelo, Veendam, Sappe- 
;neer, and Warffum. 

Pupils for single branches are not admitted at the school of Rotterdam; there 
attendance at all lessons is obligatory. 

There are still among the above-mentioned schools several, where the higher 
classes have not yet attained their normal state; as a rule this cannot be 
attained till after the lapse of six years from the opening. Consequently the 
number of pupils in the 4th and 5th class is smaller in proportion to the total 
number, than will probably be the case iu a few years. 

It is however not uninteresting to follow the yearly increase of pupils since 
the introduction of the Law. The following Table contains a statement of the 
collective number of Pupils, both for single branches and for the complete 
instruction, during the eleven years that these schools have been in operation. 
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From tlic Tabic it appears, that during the first nine years since the opening 
uf these schools, the number of pupils lias gone on increasing, and this con- 
secutively with 668, 322, 515, 286, 469, 349, 258 and 59. During the last 
two years the number has diminished with 225. The decrease was observed 
chiefly in those scholars who attended only lessons in single branches, and at 
the Government Schools; this was in consequence of a change in the regulation 
of these scliools, by which admission to the school, and the passing into a 
higher cliiss, was rendered less e^isy. The average number of pupils per school, 
was, during the years given in the Table, successively 62, 67, 74, 77, 74, 78, 
79, 81, S3, 77 and 78. Here is to be observetl that in several small Communes 
Higlicr Burgher-schools have been established, which being, of course, attended 
by a smaller number of pupils, must have an unfavorable influence on the 
average cipher. The decrease observed at some schools is a consequence of the 
recent suppression of preparatory classes. 

The proportion between the number of scholars who follow the instruction in 
all the branches, and those who attend merely single lessons, has changed very 
little. During the years from 1865 — 1872 on each 100 pupils, from 84 to 86 per 
cent belonged to the first category, 16 to 14 p. c. to the latter, who are ge- 
nerally distinguished by the appellation of „ Auditors" ; in the years 1873 and 
1874 the number of those following the complete instruction, had risen to 88 p. c. 

Of the 439 scholars attending in 1871 the instruction in single branches, 
187 attended the tuition in Mathematics, 25 in Mechanics, 135 in Physics, 152 
in Chemistry, 92 in Natural History, 30 in Cosmography, 46 in ihe Political 
Sciences, 107 in Geography, 105 in History, 172 in the Dutch Language and 
Literature, 191 in the French Language and Literature, 195 in the German 
Language and Literature, 185 in the English Language and Literature, 32 
in the Commercial Sciences, 47 in Book-keeping alone, 15 in Penmanship and 
107 in Drawing. 

In the last two columns of the Table at p. 87 the number of the population 
of the Communes on the 31st of December 1874 is added, and the number of 
pupils upon every 10,000 inhabitants '). The proportion of these numbers 
diverges considerably ; in the smaller Communes the proportion is generally more 
favorable than in the larger ones. This is to be accounted for in different ways ; in 
the larger Communes there are usually either public or private elementary schools, or 
both, which as competitors of the Middle-Class Schools often interfere with the 
attendance at the latter, as the Masters of such schools endeavour to keep the 
pupils as long as possible at their own schools, not un frequently till their 15 th or 
16th year, so that it is then too late to think of sending them to a Middle- 
Class School. The disparity of these numbers is besides not a little increased by 



^) The population of Hepr«>nveen is not inserted, as tbis place belongs to three diflercnt 
Communes: Schoterland, Haskerland and Aengwirden. 
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tlio fact that, in many of the smaller Communes, the Higher Burgher-schools 
are attended by boys from the neighl)Ouring Communes. The disparity dis- 
appears for a great part when wc regard each Province separately, and compare 
the number of pupils at the Higher Burgher-schools with the provincial population ; 
then it results, that on every 10,000 inhabitants the Higher Burgher- schools are 
attended: in Drcnthc by 2*4, in North-Brabant by 45, in Fricsland by 6*7, in 
Guelderland by 92, in North-Holland by 9*3, in Limburgh by 9*7, in Utrecht 
by 11*0, in Groningen by 11-5, in Zeeland by 12*5, in South-Holland by 12*7, 
in Overyssel by 13*6, and in the whole country by 9*7. 

In judging of these numbers, and especially in comparing the school-attendance 
at similar institutions in other countries, it is of importance to bear in mind 
both the duration of the course and the age of the pupils. As to the duration 
of the course, this varies in the Dutch Higher Burgher-schools between a three, 
foiu- and five yeaiV curriculum, as has been shown in the Tables at pages 83 
and 85. Each class has a course of one year; there are none having, like many 
Bealschulen and Gymnasia in Germany, a course of two years. Therefore the school 
with a five years' curriculum can be gone through in five years : only a portion of 
the pupils require a longer space of time, when at the close of the school-year 
they have not made sufficient progress to be admitted into a higher class. More will be 
said upon this subject in speaking of the Instruction at the Higher Burgher-schools. 

With respect to the age, it is a rare case for pupils to be admitted at the 
Higher Burgher- schools under 12 years of age; as a rule this only occurs at 
establisments having a preparatory class attached to the lowest class. Of the 
3,874 pupils attending the Higher Burgher- schools in December 1872, the ages 
of the pupils at the beginning of the school-year 1872/73 were as shown in 
the following Table. 
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Hence if we reckon the average ages of the papils of each class, at the 
commencement of the school -year,, wo find for the 1st class an average age of 
13'8 years, for the 2nd class of 15 0, for the 3rd class of 15*9, for the 4th 
class of 16*9, and for the 5th or highest class of 17 '3. Of the pupils attending 
only single lessons, almost half are above 18 years of age, therefore above the 
ordinary age of those who follow the entire instruction. Since 1867, in which 
year a beginning was made everywhere to note with precision the ages of the 
pupils, no change worth mentioning has taken place; for the years 1873 and 
1874 we have no statistical statements concerning the ages of the pupils. 

At all the schools Gymnastics arc taught. At Breda alone this instruction 
was not regulated, though even there the opportunity was not wanting for the 
pupils to attend Gymnastic exercises out of school-hours. At the 48 other 
schools 2558 of the 3117 pupils, who were entered in 1874/75 for the entire 
instruction, participated in the Gymnastic exercises; at all these schools special 
Teachers of Gymnastics are appointed. At most of the schools military drill, and 
the use of arms was also practised. The time set aside for this purpose varies from 
1 to 3 hours a week. The lessons are mostly given before or after the ordi- 
nary school-hours ; lately, however, a commencement has been made to set aside, 
now and then, half an hour from the ordinary instruction, for Gymnastics. 

c. Staff of Teachers, 

The number of Teachers employed in December 1874 at the Higher Burgher- 
schools, amounted to 558, of whom 135 were Doctors in the Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences, Philology or the Law; 37 Bachelors of the same; 208 held 
Certificates of Capacity by virtue of the Law of 1863; 87 a Certificate according 
to the prescriptions before 1863, giving also the qualification to give Middle- 
Class instruction; 10 held a Diploma as Engineer, or were Military or Naval 
Officers out of service, qualified either by the Military Academy, or the Naval 
Institute (Art. 82 and 87); 28 possessed Certificates of Capacity for Middle- 
Class instruction obtained abroad, and had their qualification confirmed by the 
King for this country (Art. 90); 40 were employed in 1863 at Institutions of 
Middle-Class instruction, and could therefore by virtue of the Law be appointed 
to a Public School (Art. 83), and lastly there were 13 without Certificates, 
mostly Teachers of Penmanship. In the following Table the number of Teachers 
at each school is to be seen. 
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Tlie numbers in this Table do not quite agree with those previously men- 
tioned; this is owing to 15 of these Teachers giving tuition at more than one 
school, and consequently appearing twice in the list; of these last-mentioned I* 
possess a Doctor's degree, and 8 a Certificate of Capacity according to the Law 
of 1863. As there were 8 vacancies in 1874, the number of Teachers' posts 
at all the Higher Burgher-schools was in fact 566. 

It is not possible to give a table of the Teachers with respect to the 
branches they teach. Though, as a rule, tlie system of specialities has Ijeen 
adopted at our Higher Burgher- schools, so that each Teacher gives instruction 
in one single branch or a few allied branches; yet there are several, who have 
to give instruction in more than one branch; so for instance the instruction in 
Mathematics is sometimes combined with Mechanics and Physics, and sometimes 
with Kectilinear drawing; the Dutch Language is sometimes committed to the 
same Teacher who is charged with one of the Foreign Languages, generally the 
German, or it is combined with History or Geography; these two last-named 
branches are not unfrequently given to the same Teacher who is charged with 
the instruction in the Political Sciences; these again are often combined with 
the Commercial Sciences. At the larger schools there is generally a separate 
Teacher for each of the Languages; whereas at the smaller establishments one 
Teacher is generally charged with the instruction of two Languages. A few 
Teachers of Gymnastics give also instruction in Book-keeping. If the Teachers' 
posts be divided into five groups, it may be assumed that, of the 566 Teachers, 
there are : 

182 for Mathematics and Physics; 

118 for History and the Political and Commercial Sciences; 

147 for Languages and Literature; 
72 for Drawing and Penmanship, and 
47 for Gymnastics. 

Of the 49 Directors 1 5 are Doctors of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 
14 Doctors and 2 Bachelors of Philology, 2 Engineers or retired Officers, 
7 have their qualification by virtue of Art. 90 of the Law (3 Natives and 4 
Foreigners), 5 have a Certificate by virtue of the Law of 1863 (4 for Mathe- 
matics and Physics, one for Languages) and 4 a Certificate obtiiined before 1863. 

The following Table gives a view of the Teachers' salaries at the Higher 
Burgher-schools ; the Government and the Communal Schools are given separately. 
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The total number of Teachers' posts is 571, or fewer by 10 than given 
above; this is because the salaries of 10 Teachers, who are attached to both the 
schools at Haarlem, are not stated separately for each school. 

The Teachers and Directors have all fixed salaries, but no share in the 
school-fees; 211 are also employed at other establishments, namely 157 at Bur- 
gher-schools and similar institutions, as has already been observed above (p. -76), 
and 70 at Gymnasia, Drawing Schools, or other establishments for Middle-Class 
Instruction in the Ck)mmunes. Of 29 of these 211 Teachers, the remuneration 
of the additional post is included in the given salaries; the other 182 derive 
collectively an additional salary of 74<,900 florins annually. If this sum be added 
to the sum mentioned in the Table, of 872,695 fl., the total income of the 571 
Teachers at the Higher Burgher- schools will be 947,595 fl., that is an average 
of about 1660 fl. per Teacher, or by reckoning only what they derive from the 
Higher Burgher-schools, 1528 fi. The salaries at the Government Higher Bur- 
gher-school, are, as a rule, higher than those at the Communal Schools; the 
average of the former, exclusive of the emoluments, is 1691, for the Communal 
Schools U43 fi. 

With regard to the Directors' salaries, in judging of the remuneration, 
which several Directors of Communal Schools enjoy, it must not be forgotten 
that they derive as Director of Evening Burgher-schools also a salary, as already 
stated at page 77. This latter is frequently rather considerable, the more so, as 
by virtue of the Law, this situation entitles them to a pension, which is not the 
case with the voluntarily erected Higher Burgher-schools. In adding the two 
salaries together, the combined amount of the Directors' salaries is, at Breda 
2400 fi., Arnhem 3300 fi., Nymegen 3100 fl., Zutpheu 3000 fi., Tiel 2600 fl., 
Schiedam 3000 fl., Haarlem 3500 fl., Zaandam 3000 fl., Deventer 3000 fl. and 
Kampen 3000 fl. 

Although the Tests for obtaining Certificates of Capacity for Middle- Class In- 
struction are not arranged exclusively with an eye on the Higher Burgher-schools, 
yet an appointment to such an establishment is generally the chief object with 
those who submit to such an examination. Therefore some notes are given here 
of the results of these Tests, which were held for the first time in 1864, and 
thenceforth every year, according to the provision of the Law, by Boards ap- 
pointed by the Minister of the Interior. Each year two Boards met, one 
of which was to test such as desired to pass an examination in one or more 
branches of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences, in Drawing, Modelling or 
Gymnastics, while the other examined Candidates desiring a Certificate for 
Foreign Languages, History, Geography, Political or Commercial Sciences, or 
Penmanship. As a rule the Inspectors of the Middle-Class Instruction presided 
at these meetings; as Assistant Examiners were appointed Professors of the 
Universities, and Directors and Teachers of Higher Burgher-schools. In 1867 
there first appeared a female candidate; the number has since increased every 
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year. la 1864 the number of male candidates examined was 68, in 1865 110, 
in 1866 126, in 1867 115 males and 1 female, in 1868 195 males and 5 
fem«ales, in 1869 179 males and 9 females, in 1870 161 males and 12 females, 
in 1871 181 males and 40 females, in 1872 137 males and 44 females, in 
1873 178 males and 43 females, in 1874 177 males and 52 females, therefore 
all together in 11 years 1627 males and 206 females, or 1833 candidates. 

The result of these Tests, which were very strict, was not very favorable, as 
of these 1833 candidates no fewer than 977 were unsuccessful, namely 892 of 
1627 males, and 85 of 206 females. The following Table gives a view of the 
results of these Tests for each of the branches specified in the Law, separately. 
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The Certificates mentioned in the Table were all delivered for School-instruc- 
tion, with the exception of three for Mathematics and five for Book-keeping, 
which were only valid for Private instruction. Another circumstance to be ob- 
served is that the number of persons receiving Certificates is smaller than 
the number of Certificates awarded, as a single Candidate often obtained more 
than one Certificate, and besides some Candidates who were unsuccessful at a 
first trial, afterwards succeeded. 

d. The Instruction. 

In order to give a view of the scope of instruction as given at the Higher 
Burgher-schools, it is necessary first to mention what previous training the pupils 
have had before their admission to the school, secondly how the subjects of 
instruction laid down by the Law, are distributed over the difierent terms, and 
thirdly what attainments may be expected in pupils who have completed the 
whole course of studies. 

It has already been observed that, as a rule, no pupils under twelve years 
of age are admitted, and that the average age of the pupils in the lowest class 
varies between 13 and 14. Taking this age in connection with the necessity for 
the Dutch of acquiring at an early age a knowledge of more than one foreign 
language, it is a matter of course that the future pupils of the Higher Burgher- 
schools must begin their study of languages at the Elementary Schools. J*or 
this reason, for admission to the Higher Burgher-school, some preliminary know- 
ledge of the Erench language is required. On the whole as the requirements for 
admission to the lowest class of the Higher Burgher-school are in the several 
Communes much on a par, they are resumed under the following heads; what 
is inserted in parentheses, is required at only some schools. 

The Dutch Language. Fluent reading ; clear enunciation, and some facility 
in style, a clear notion of the Parts of Speech, of the Declensions and Conjuga- 
tions, and the parsing of simple sentences. 

Arithmetic. Some proficiency in reckoning with Integral Numbers and 
Decimal and Vulgar Fractions, besides a knowledge of the Metrical System. 

Writing, A good legible hand. 

Geography. Greography of the Netherlands and a general notion of the 
Geography of Europe (and the other quarters of the Globe). 

History. The outlines of Dutch History (some of the principal events of 
Universal History). 

French Language. A good pronunciation, the Declensions and Conjuga- 
tions; translation of a few easy sentences from French into Dutch and 
vice versa. 

These tests are generally made with due severity. At the beginning of the 
school-year lB14i/lb the number of candidates entered for examination at the 

7 
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49 above mentioned schools was 1842; of these 1048 were admitted, but 294 
refused as insufficiently prepared. The number refused was therefore 21*9 per 
cent; in the four previous years this was 15*9, 15*6, 20*9 and 22*6 per cent 
respectively. 

The subjects to be taught at the Higher Burgher-schools are fixed by the 
Law and are stated above in § 1. Though the Law allows the Communal Schools 
to depart from the scheme prescribed for the Government Schools, the scope 
of the instruction agrees pretty well at the several schools. A difference exists 
indeed here and there, either in the total number of hours per week for each 
class, or in the number of hours allotted to each branch ; only as the object of 
all the schools, at least of those with a five years' curriculum, is to qualify the 
pupils for undergoing the test on leaving the highest class, the requirements 
for which are fixed and regulated by Royal Decree of the 10th of March 
1870, this difference cannot, of course, be very great. Nevertheless no standard 
programme applicable to all schools can be given, but only such a one as is 
followed in some schools, giving pretty nearly the average number of hours 
allotted in the schools with a five years' curriculum to the different branches 
per week. Such a Programme is given below, in which, for the sake of clearness, 
the subjects are designated by the same letters as in Art. 17 of the Law. 
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By dividing the subjects into a few main-groups, it will appear that of the 
160 hours really given to tuition (the practical lessons in the Laboratory are 
not properly lessons, no more than the Gymnastic exercises), 54 are devoted to 
the Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 34 to History and to Political and 
Commercial Sciences, 52 to the mother tongue and three foreign languages, and 
20 to Drawing and Penmanship. It may therefore be accepted that one third 
of the time is given to Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, one third to 
Languages, and the remaining third to History, Geography, Political and Com- 
mercial Sciences, and Drawing. 

The most important deviations are that at some schools more time is devoted 
to Physics and Chemistry, and that the study of the English Language is com- 
menced in the lowest class. 

For promotion to a higher class, which can only take place at the conclusion 
of each school-year, an examination is required, which is held by the Director 
and Teachers of the school, mostly in presence of one or more of the mem- 
bers of the Local School-Board. These tests are rather strict, partly because 
it is considered detrimental both to the school and to the scholars, if they are 
removed to a higher class without * the necessary acquirements, and thus 
are unable to follow the lessons with profit; and partly because it is desirable 
to spare them a painful disappointment at the no less severe final exami^ 
nation, in case of their failing, either through deficiency of talent or dili- 
gence, or both. At the close of the school-year 1873/74 30 per cent of 
the scholars were found unqualified for promotion to a higher class; in 
the three preceding years the numbers were respectively 29, 32 and 31 
per cent. 

The Final Examinations are held, according to the prescriptions of the Law, 
by Provincial Commissions or Boards, appointed by the King's Commissary in 
each Province possessing schools for Middle-Class Instruction with a five-years' 
curriculum. As a rule. Members of the Local School-Board or Directors of 
Higher Burgher-schools, sometimes also the Inspectors, are charged with the 
Chairmanship ; the Examiners are commonly Teachers at the Higher Burgher-schools 
in the Province, sometimes from other Provinces and from Private Establish- 
ments of the same kind. The tests are partly in writing and partly oral; the 
written exercises are made in the schools, and are the same for all the can- 
didates throughout the Kingdom. The object of these tests is expressed in the 
following words, which preface the Programme as fixed by Law: 

„As the Final Examinations of the Higher Burgher-schools must serve to 
^determine whether the pupils who submit to them, have accomplished with credit 
„the five-years' curriculum of a Higher Burgher-school, or have received an educ- 
„ation equivalent to such a course of instruction, so the main object of the Higher 
^Burgher-schools must be kept in view in these tests, namely to educate young 
^people in such accomplishments, as are required of a well-informed man in 
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„our present society. The candidates have therefore to pro?e, that by thorough 
„study they ha^e laid a firm, preparatory basis for any special profession, trade, 
„or calling, and by a universal cultivation of the mind are fitted to encounter 
„with intelligence the experiences of every -day life. 

„The tests therefore vill take mental culture more into accouni than efforts 
^oi the memory. The endeavours will tend more to elicit what the candidates 
„know, and to ascertain the degree of mental culture acquired by their studies, 
„than to detect any defects in less important details. A solid and thorough 
^knowledge of main-facts respecting Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, 
^GFeography, Universal History, Literature, Social and Political Science, may 
„be considered as sufficient." 

The chief requirements, as authorized by the rules for the Examination for 
each separate branch of study, and which consequently determine the scope of 
instruction at the School, are as follow: 

a. Mathematics. In Arithmetic and Algebra the candidate must 
possess skill enough to apply with readiness and intelligence the several theorems 
to problems that can be readily solved. He must be able to explain the 
theorems used in his demonstrations and solutions, and where approximation 
is possible or desired, be able to give to his calculation the requisite degree 
of accuracy. Eeadiness in the use of L(^arithms, and a knowledge of Arithmetical 
and Geometrical Progressions, the rudiments of the Theory of the Summation of 
Series, the Diophantic and Exponential Equations, and Newton's Binomium 
are requisite. 

The attainments in Geometry are required to extend to Stereometry inclusive. 
The candidate is required to give proofs of his possessing a clear notion of the 
requirements for geometrical demonstration, and of the reciprocal relations of 
the various theorems. 

Under Goniometry and Trigonometry are reckoned the solution of 
simple Goniometrical Equations, and the applicatiou of Plane Trigonometry to 
simple problems of Practical Greometry. 

The knowledge of Descriptive Geometry must extend to the doc- 
trine of curved surfiices. 

6, Mechanics. To Mechanics belong the knowledge of the laws of equi- 
librium of solid bodies, of fluids and gases, and their application to Machinery ; 
of the principle of virtual velocities, of the doctrine of the couples, of the 
centre of gravity and of stability; the laws of the motion of solid bodies 
and of the pendulum, the motion round a fixed axis, the collision of solid 
bodies, and the conservation of Energy. The theory of the equilibrium and 
of the motion of fluids and gases extends only to the laws of the pressure of 
fluids and gases against the sides of the vessels, in which they are contained, 
and against immerged bodies, and to those of liquids issuing through small 
apertures and tubes. 
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In Machinery and Technology may be required from the candidate a 
competent knowledge of the most important mechanical contrivances for the 
transmission and modification of motion, of some of the most approved con- 
trivances for utilizing the motive power of wind, water, and steam, as also of 
the fabrication of some of the most usual materials, as glass, metals, stone, 
fibre, wool, paper, grease, soap and coal-gas. 

c. Physics. This examination embraces Experimental Physics, and the most 
important applications occurring in daily life and industry. The candidate must 
be acquainted with the most important Physical Methods, by which the laws 
of nature have been investigated, and the constant quantities determined; he 
must also be able to apply the mathematical theory of these laws to simple 
problems. 

' d. Chemistry. The examination in Chemistry embraces Anorganic Che- 
mistry, and the elements of Organic Chemistry. Some practical ability in qua- 
litative analysis of anorganic combinations is a recommendation. 

e. Natural History. The examination in Mineralogy and Geology 
concerns the general characteristics of minerals; some of the most important 
minerals with regard to Geology and industry; the main periods of. the changes 
in the Earth's suiface, especially with respect to petrifactions, and the outlines 
of the Geology of Netherland. 

The examination in Botany extends chiefly to Organography and the System 
of Linnaeus; the examination in Zoology embraces the structure of the animal 
body, and the characteristics on which the division into Classes and Orders 
depends. Some knowledge of the Anatomy and Physiology of plants, and of 
animal Physiology, and further a knowledge acquired by observation of one 
or more families of plants, or of one or more classes of animals, is a recom- 
mendation. 

/. Cosmography. The examination in Cosmography extends to the form 
and dimensions of the Earth, the manner in which they are determined, the 
determination of terrestrial and celestial positions, the phenomena caused by the 
rotation of the Earth on its axis, by the motion of the Earth as well as of the 
planets round the Sun, and by the motion of the satellites; to the laws of 
motion and universal attraction; to the knowledge of the comets and the fixed 
stars, in as much as regards the determination of their distances and motions, 
as also of the nebulae and the Milky Way. 

g. Political Constitution of the Netherlands. On this subject it 
is required to have some knowledge of the Government of the Country, of the 
Provinces and of the Communes, as laid down by the Constitution, by the 
Provincial Law, the Communal Law and other Organic Laws, as also of the 
Form of Qt)vemment of the Dutch Colonies. 

h. Political Economy. The examination in Political Economy embraces 
the rudiments of the doctrine of Production, of the Distribution of Property, 
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of the Circulation of Property, of Barter and Consumption, of the influence of 
Grovernment on society and on National Wealth, of Taxation and National Debt, 
of Free-Trade, and its restraints. 

i. Geography. Astronomical Geography is already mentioned above under 
Cosmography ; Physical Geography comprises the knowledge of climates, of sea- 
currents, of the prevailing winds, of the distribution of plants, animals and 
human races over the Earth's surface. 

The examination includes besides a general view of the political divisions of 
the Continents, the boundaries and the natural condition, the Government, the 
manufactures and trade of the principal States or Countries, in particular of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands and its Colonies. 

k. History. In this examination some knowledge is required of Ancient 
and Mediaeval History, and a more comprehensive knowledge of Modern His# 
tory. The characteristics of the different periods, and the peculiarities of the 
Social Condition of the various nations in each period must here be chiefly 
attended to. 

I, Dutch Language and Literature. Both in the written and oral 
tests the candidate is required to prove, that he is proficient in the grammar 
and style of the Dutch language, and is able to express himself lucidly and 
correctly in Dutch. 

The examination in Literature embraces a general view of the History of 
Dutch Literature, and an acquaintance with some of its best productions, chiefly 
of the 17 th, 18th and 19th centuries. 

fn, fly 0. French, English and German Languages and Litera- 
ture. By compositions on some given subject, the candidate must prove 
himself able to write these languages without gross faults of grammar. In 
the oral tests the candidate may be required to express himself tolerably well 
in the foreign language and to account for the application of the gram- 
matical rules. 

The tests in Literature extend only to the chief periods of Literary History, 
and some of the best literary productions, especially of the most illustrious 
epoch, as likewise of the latest period. 

p. Commercial Sciences. Some knowledge of the most important articles 
of commerce and some skill in Book-keeping by Double Entry. 

fj. Free-hand and Rectilinear Drawing. The candidate must possess 
some skill in sketching and shading simple objects and an ornament in plaster 
from nature, as well as in sketching a head from a copy, as also in the use 
of the instruments and appliances required for Bectilinear Drawing, which must 
appear from the execution of some geon^etrical construction. 

The Final Examinations were held for the first time in 1866 in four Pro- 
vinces, where the schools opened in 1864 had already pupils in the highest 
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class. Since that time they have been held in all the Provinces with the excep- 
tion of Drenthe, and the number of pupils who submit to them, are constantly 
on the increase. The examinations were also occasionally undergone by pupils 
of Private Establishments, according to Art. 65 of the Law. The following 
Table shows the results of the Final Examinations up to the school year 
1873/74 inclusive. 
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From tliis it appears, that the number of candidates examined has gone on 
increasing till 1872/73 and has since remained nearly stationary. Jt will prob- 
ably still increase, as not all the schools with a five-years' curriculum have yet 
attained their normal number of pupils in the higher classes. The result of 
the tests differed very little during these successive years, for the number of 
those who obtained a Certificate, varied between 80 and 85 per cent; the total 
would certainly have been more favorable if there had not been so many failures 
in the first years of pupils belonging to public or private establishments already 
existing in 1863. 

What has hitherto been said concerning the Instruction at the Higher Bur- 
gher-schools, relates exclusively to the schools with a five years' curriculum. The 
Law, however, speaks also of schools with a three-years' curriculum, and from 
what has been mentioned at page 83, it appears that there exist 13 such 
schools, namely 8 Grovemment Schools, and 5 Communal Schools, almost all 
of them in smaller Communes. The curriculum of these schools differs very 
little from that of the three lower classes of the Schools with a five-years* 
curriculum. The intention is however, to give the pupils as far as possible a 
complete course; for this purpose the number of hours for instruction in the 
Natural Sciences is somewhat increased in the 2nd and 3rd classes. Notwith- 
standing this, the literary element prevails more in these schools than the 
physical, as, in the five-years' curriculum, the Literary and Historical branches 
prevail in the lower classes, and the Mathematical and Natural Sciences have 
their greatest significance in the higher classes. 

In three Communes schools with a four-years' curriculum have been organ- 
ized, with a view to local circumstances; their scheme of tuition lies between 
the above-mentioned two categories, and on the whole more time is devoted 
there to the Commercial branches. 

Lately a question has been mooted in the larger Communes whether a school 
with a five-years' curriculum can fully meet the wants of all the scholars. Not a 
few leave school as soon as they have run through the third class; they then, 
however, do not acquire a complete course of knowledge, as the instruction in 
all the branches is so arranged, as to be most appropriately distributed over five 
years. Therefore the question has arisen, whether it is not desirable, where the 
great number of pupils, and the consequent necessity of opening parallel classes 
must entail an increase of the Staff of Teachers, instead of giving a greater 
extension to the school with a five- years' curriculum, to establish rather a school 
with a three-years' curriculum, specially with regard to the requirements of those 
pupils, who do not intend to go through the whole five-years' curriculum. These 
questions have lately been answered affirmatively by the Communal Govern- 
ments of Botterdam, Amsterdam and Haarlem; at Haarlem indeed, besides 
the school with a five-years' curriculum, a separate school with a three-years' 
curriculum is in active operation; in the beginning of the school-year 1876/76 
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a Higher Burgher-school with a three-years' curriculum will be opened at Eot- 
terdam, and in the course of the year 1876 a similar one will be opened at 
AjDsterdam. 

The Programme of the Commercial School at Amsterdam deviates of course 
considerably from that of the Higher Burgher-schools. Of the 105 hours, 
which are given weekly during the three-years* curriculum, 19 are devoted 
to Mathematics and the Natural Sciences, 42 to the Dutch, French, German 
and English languages, 3 to Penmanship, and 41 to the Commercial Sciences 
and the allied branches. Besides this an opportunity is offered for learning 
Italian, Spanish and Danish. 

While speaking of the Tuition at the Higher Burgher-schools, it may not be 
irrelevant, to add some observations concerning the uncommon development, 
which this branch of instruction has attained in a few years, as appears 
from the above statements. When in 1863 the Law came into operation, Gro- 
vemment flattered itself that a real and urgent want was supplied, and that, 
if the precepts of the Law were liberally worked out, and if the Communal 
Grovemments and the State acted in concert, Netherland would soon be equal 
to other Germanic countries, where lately so much has been done for promoting 
Middle-Class Instruction. But, however great the expectations were, in reality 
they have been far surpassed, as it could hardly have been expected that 
within ten years about fifty Higher Burgher-schools with almost 
four thousand scholars should have been called into existence, 
while till that time scarcely thirty so-called second sections of Gymnasia had 
dragged on a feeble existence, and with the greatest exertions, numbered only 
about seven hundred scholars. It may however now be acknowledged, that this 
important part of Middle-Class Instruction is completely organized. It is indeed 
possible, that in course of time, with maturer experience, some modifications, 
either in the scheme of the school-instruction, or in the requirements of the 
Final Examinations, may be adopted; but these have nothing, or little, to do 
with the main principle. Middle-Class Instruction for the enlightened parts of 
the Community is organized; it will maintain itself and probably extend wider 
still, and its utility, now not so obvious on account of its brief existence, will 
no doubt soon make itself felt in daily life. 

e. The School-BuUdinga and Appliances. 

The Buildings of most of the Higher Burgher-schools may be pronounced 
excellent. For the Government Higher Burgher-schools at Alkmaar, Utrecht, 
Leeuwaarden, Zwolle, Groningen, Helmond, Winterswyk, Zalt-Bommel, Heeren- 
veen, Sappemeer, Warfi'um and Assen, entirely new and commodious buildings 
have been erected; for those at Bois-le-Duc, Tilburgh, Middelburgh and Eoer- 
mond, existing buildings have been so modified and extended as to be as good 
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as new; at Gouda an existing building has been adopted for the school, 
without re-building. The Communal Schools, also, hayc been arranged at a con- 
siderable outlay; at Breda, Arnhem, Nymegen, Zutphen, Tiel, the Hague, Eot- 
terdam, Leyden, .Delft, Schiedam, Gorinchem, Haarlem, Zaandam, Zierikzee, 
Groes, Amersfort, Harlingen, Sneek, Deventer and Almelo, new buildings have 
been erected ; in the other Communes, existing buildings have been modified, and, 
with a couple of exceptions, arranged very appropriately; special localities for 
Gymnastics are only found in connection with a few schools; this instruction 
is mostly distributed over the existing Gymnastic schools in the Commune. 

The school-furniture is in general very good. School-forms with backs to 
them, after the most approved American system, are almost universally adopted. 

The school-appliances may be called exceUent. This is especially the case 
with the instruction in Physics, Chemistry and Zoology, for which there are 
copious collections and laboratories; most of the schools have a small garden 
attached, in which plants are reared for the lessons in Botany. There is no 
want of school-maps for the lessons of Geography and History. In almost all 
the schools there is a copious collection of plaster models for the instruction 
in Free-hand Drawing. With the aid of Government a collection of more than 
200 such models, both of ornaments and heads, and other parts of the human 
form, from which casts are prepared, has been formed at the Polytechnic School; 
casts of these have been presented to the Government Schools; at a moderate 
price they are obtainable by the Communal Governments for their Higher 
Burgher-schools, Day and Evening Burgher-schools, Drawing Schools, and similar 
establishments. All the Gt)vernment Schools and some of the Communal Schools 
possess moreover libraries for the use of the Pupils and the Masters. 

§ 4. The Polytechnic School. 

The only Academy for Higher Industrial or Technical Instruction, which 
existed in this Kingdom before the introduction of the Law for the Begulation 
of Middle- Class Instruction, was the Hoyal Academy for the Training of Civil 
Engineers, erected by Royal Decree of the 8th of January 1842. Before that 
time there existed no establishment for Industrial Education properly so- 
called; the training of Government Civil Engineers took place at the Military 
Academy. The newly erected establishment at Delft was originally meant for 
the training of Civil Engineers for the Civil Service and Private Industry, 
as also for Merchants. In a short time a new branch, viz. instruction in 
Gauging and Taxation, or Customs, was added. Even before the School was 
opened, a new extension was given by Royal Decree of 18th of July 1842, com- 
mitting to the same the training of oflBcers for the Dutch Indian Civil Service. 
In January 1843, when the course of instruction was opened, the number of 
Professors and Teachers, was only 7, and that of the pupils 48, of whom 10 
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were entered for the East Indian Service. The Academy had only the training 
of Civil Engineers, Grangers and Civil Officers for East India; there were no 
pupils for mercantile or industrial pursuits. Without entering into details about 
the organization of the Delft Academy, it must not be omitted to mention that it 
answered its purpose but indifferently, which must, in a great measure, be attributed 
to the mixture of heterogeneous elements in this Institution, and to the want of 
a regulation by Law, which, though often purposed, was not effected till the 
year 1863. 

The Academical Course of 1868/64 began with 259 pupils, of whom 163 
were entered for Engineering Sciences, and 96 for the Indian Civil Service. Of 
the 26 Professors and Teachers, then attached to the establishment, 15 gave 
instruction in the Mathematical, Physical and Engineering Sciences, one in 
Gnuging, one in Drawing, 4 in Languages, the Geography and Ethnology of 
the Dutch Colonies in East India, and 5 in modern Languages, History and 
Political Economy. 

The Delft Academy was abolished by Boyal Decree of 20th of July 1864, 
and as far as regards the Engineering Sciences, converted into the Polytechnic 
School, which was opened on the Ist of July 1864. The pupils for the Lan- 
guages, Geography and Ethnology of the before- mentioned Colonies, then went 
over to the Government Institution, founded at Leyden for that purpose ; some of them 
also to the Establishment opened for the same purpose by the Commune of Delft. 

The Polytechnic School numbered at the cod of 1874 13 Professors and 7 
Teachers; one of the Professors acts as Director. Besides those mentioned, there 
were 5 more Professors and Teachers acting temporarily. The Director's salary 
amounts to 4000 florins, besides a dwelling rent-free; the Professors' to 3500 
florins, and the Teachers' to between 1500 florins and 2500 florins. The Tuition 
embraces the branches prescribed by the Law as mentioned above; subsequently 
a course of Gauging has been added. The management of the Institution is 
committed to the Director with a Board of Managers consisting of the Profes- 
sors. The fee for the lectures in all the branches is 200 florins each year; for 
single branches, according as they are given once, twice, thrice, or four times 
a week, 10 fl., 20 fl., 30 fl. or 40 fl. per branch. The Final Examinations are 
held by Boards appointed by the Minister of the Interior. 

The Diploma for Technical Sciences is obtained by two tests, one of which (A) 
is equal to the Final Examination of the Higher Burgher-school; for obtaining 
a Diploma as Engineer three tests are required, the first of which (A) is the 
same as the Final Examination of the Higher Burgher-school, the second (B) 
embraces more the theoretical branches, and the third (C) the practical branches. 
At present the tests A are no longer held, since as a rule all the young men 
attending the Polytechnic School for the purpose of obtaining a Diploma as 
Technologist or Engineer, have undergone the Final Examination of the Higher 
Burgher-schools before presenting themselves at the Polytechnic. 
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The CouTSs of Inatructioa for Engineering Sdencea, U w uranged, that it 
can be complete!; followed in four years ; the one for Technical Sciences takes three 
years. The studenU for East India Mining Engiaeering, are sent for a few months 
every year, as long as the Conrse lasts, under the condact of a competent 
monitor, to Germany, at Ihe expense of the State, for their practical treining. 

In accordance with a (vescription of the Law, a preparatory Course was 
attached for two years after the opening of the Polytechnic School, in which 
instruction was girea in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Natural History, 
Commercial Sciences and Drawing, as long as there was not a sufficient number 
of Higher Burgher-schoola in operation. 

The number of Students, entered annually at the Polytechnic School since 
its opening, may be gathered from the following Table. 
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It is remarkable that, during the last years, the number of pupils entered 
for the Technical Studies has considerably increased. The difference between the 
number of those entered for the branch of Civil Engineering in the first year 
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and the succeeding years is only owing to the circumstance that later most of 
the pupils matriculated for the Civil and Architectural Engineering Branches, 
for which exists a similar Examination B. Those marked in the Table as 
Architects, Hydrostatic and Mechanic Engineers are such as attend these 
branches regularly, but do not intend undergoing an examination for obtaining 
a Diploma; as a rule these latter have not submitted either to the Final Exam- 
ination of the Higher Burgher-schools. 

The average age of the pupils entered in 1874 was at the time 21*0 years; 
among them were 2 pupils of the former Academy. Of the 236 150 held the 
Certificate of Examination A, or of the Final Examination of the Higher Bur- 
gher-schools, though they were not in the possession of the Certificate of Exam- 
ination B; 60 possessed already Cert. B. The average age of those entered 
for the first time in 1874, whose number was 75, was 20*6 years; 58 of these 
were in possession of a Certificate of the Final Examination of the Higher 
Burgher-schools, and their average age was 19-4 years. 

The first Final Examinations at the Polytechnic School were held in 1865 
for Ex. B; in 1866 for both B and C. The result of these tests will appear 
from the following Table, in which the number of candidates is not given, but 
only the number of tests and the number of Diplomas delivered, as it often 
happened that the same candidate underwent examinations for two Certificates, 
or, by exception, for two Diplomas. 
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§ 5. Agricnltnral Instmctioii. 

When the Law came into operation, there was only one establishment that 
could claim the title of an Agricultural School, namely the one founded in 1842 
at Groningen by the Department „Groningen" of the Netherland Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Pursuits, and which acquired a more substantial 
character in 1843. The Institution gradually attained to larger proportions 
during the succeeding years, assisted as it was by Provincial and Gk)vernment 
pecuniary grants; the aid by the latter amounted in the beginning to 600 florins, 
but subsequently to 2000 fl., and in 1863 even to 6000 fl. yearly. In 1861 an 
important change was made in the organization of the school; it was namely 
then converted into a Society with new Directors, one of whom was appointed 
by Government. The Instruction was at the same time reorganized. It was 
entrusted to 12 Teachers, some of them Professors at the Groningen Uni- 
versity, or Teachers at the Gymnasium. The instruction given in a coarse 
of three years during the winter-months comprised: Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Geology, the knowledge of domestic 
Animals, of Implements of Husbandry, Practical Husbandry (^Tillage), Colonial 
Husbandry, Book-keeping, Drawing, and Political Economy. In summer, practi- 
cal Farming was taught by an agriculturist appointed for that purpose, at a 
farm belonging to the school at the village of Haren a few miles from 
Groningen, besides Surveying, Mensuration and Levelling. Eor the winter 
term the school-fee was 100 fl.; for board and lodging and instruction in the 
school 300 fl. were charged for the winter term, and 240 for the summer term. 
The number of pupils in the winter of 1863 was 26, in the summer 17. 

As a positive desire had been expressed during the debates on the Law, that 
before proceeding to the establishment of a Government Agricultural School, 
it should be flrst decided whether a Private Establishment with Government 
aid might not answer the purpose, the Government entered into consultation 
with the Trustees of the Groningen School. A project for establishing a Higher 
Agricultural School in the Commune of Groningen, which should answer to the 
requirements of a Government Agricultural School, besides a lower Agricultural 
School at Haren, for which a grant of 22,000 florins was deemed necessary, did 
not meet with the approval of Government, which, while declining to establish a 
Higher Institute at Groningen, was willing to raise the subsidy for the Lower 
Agricultural School at Haren from 6000 fl. to 7000. Eepeated consultations 
between the Trustees of the School, the Provincial States of Groningen, and the 
Grovemment did not lead to any restdts till 1870, when it was decided that in 
the autumn of 1870 a newly organized Establishment should be opened, bat 
without the Farm attached. 

Though a Director and some Teachers were appointed, yet the school was 
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abolished in the winter of 1870/71; the want of efficient school -apparatus and 
appliances, the Government's refusing to increase the pecuniary aid, perhaps 
also other causes, have led to the dissolution of this establishment, after its 
having existed 28 years, though without ever enjoying any material prosperity. 

In 1870 a Communal Agricultural School on a somewhat smaller scale was 
opened in connection with the Government Higher Burgher-school at Warffum, 
which receives a yearly Government grant of 4000 fl. This school was opened 
in the beginning of the year 1870 with 7 pupils. The Teachers of the Higher Bur- 
gher-school and a special Teacher of Husbandry constitute the staff of Teachers. 
A similar establishment was opened in 1873 at Wageningen, which is also 
combined with the Higher Burgher-school; it is in the enjoyment of a yearly 
Government grant of 5000 florins. In December 1874 this school had 11 pupils. 

In May 1868 a Horticultural School was opened at Watergraafsmeer near 
Amsterdam, under the name of „ Linnaeus,'' which enjoys an annual grant 
from Government of 3000 fl. and a Provincial one of 2000 fl. At this school 
six Teachers are employed ; at the opening there were 18 pupils and at the end 
of 1874 30 pupils. The Course of Instruction lasts three years; for schooling 
and board the pupils pay 450 fl. ; school-fee without board 125 fl. 

Finally must be mentioned the lectures on Agriculture, Horticulture and 
the rearing of Pruit-trees held in Limburgh, North-Brabant and Guelderland 
by medium of the Agricultural Societies. 

§ 6. Navigation Schools. 

In the preceding Paragraphs mention has been made of some Institutions of 
special kinds, such as Commercial Schools and Drawing Schools. There now remain 
only a few particulars to be mentioned concerning the Schools for Navigation. 

For these schools there exist no particular prescriptions. Their object is to 
prepare the pupils for the different Examinations for Masters' Mates which are held 
in various Communes by Commissions appointed by the Communal Government. 

The number of pupils at the Navigation Schools varies considerably; most 
of the pupils remain only during the few months required for qualifying them- 
selves for the Examination, and then go to sea again. At the close of the year 
1874 such schools existed at Rotterdam, Amsterdam (2), Helder, Vlieland, Ter- 
schelling, Harlingcn, Schiermonnikoog, Groningen, Veendam and Delfzyl. Most 
of them were either Communal Schools, or Private Establishments with Com- 
munal, Provincial, or Government grants. The eleven schools numbered in 1874 
250 pupils; the instruction is given by 23 Teachers. 

§ 7. Middle-Class Schools for Oirls. 

Though the Legislator, as has been observed above, assumed the possibility 

of the foundation of Middle-Class Schools for girls, he did not proceed to 

legislate on the subject, and thus to draw the so difficult line of demar- 

8 
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cation between Elementary and Middle-Class Instruction, as with the boys* 
Schools. This is simply accounted for by the circumstance that, at that time, 
the want of a better organized instruction than what was obtainable at the 
existing schools for more extended Elementary Instruction, and the Boarding- 
schools was not so generally felt or acknowledged. Only in latter years did 
the conviction gain ground, that superior instruction for girls was desirable, and 
consequently in some parts of the Country considerable progress has been made 
in this direction. 

In August 1867, a Communal Middle-Class School with a five-years' cur- 
riculum for girls was opened at Haarlem. The pupils admitted were mostly 
twelve years of age; the requirements for admission agree pretty well with those 
at the Higher Burgher-schools. The Programme of the school, however, differs, 
as a matter of course, considerably. 

Similar establishments have been opened respectively in 1870 at Amhem, in 
1871 at Rotterdam and Dordrecht, and in 1872 at Amsterdam, Deventer and 
Groningen. The schools at Amhem, Rotterdam, Dordrecht, Haarlem and Gro- 
ningen are all with a five-years' curriculum; those at Amsterdam and Deventer 
have only a curriculum of three years, but they are so arranged as to admit 
the girls with their 14th or 15th year into the junior class, while some 
knowledge of the German, French, and English languages is required. The 
three classes of these schools correspond pretty well to the three superior classes 
of the schools with a five-years* curriculum. In September 1875 another school 
with a five years' curriculum will be opened at Leeuwarden, and one with a 
three years' curriculum at Utrecht. Of the arrangement of the schools with a 
five years' curriculum, an idea may be formed by consulting the following scheme, 
which, with a few unimportant deviations, is the standard of most of these schools. 



BRANCHES OF TUITION. 



NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK, IN 



!•» CI. 



2»<»CI. 



3'* CI. 



4th CI. 



5t»> CI. 



AU to- 
gether. 



Dutch Longuagc and Literature 

French Language and I iterature 

German Language and Literature. ....... 

English Language and Literature 

Geography 

Histoi y 

Mathematics, including Arithmetic and Book- 
keeping 

Natural History (Botany and Zoology) 

Natural Philosophy (IMiysics and Chemistry) . 

Budiinents of the Pulitical Institutions of 
NetherUnd, and Political Economy 

Aesthetics and Art- History 

Fn»e-hand Di awing 

Needle-work 

Gymnastics 

Number of hours per week 



4 

4 
4 

tt 
3 
2 

4 

2 



3 
4 
2 



32 



3 
3 
8 
4 
2 
2 

4 
2 



3 
4 
2 



32 



3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
8 

3 
2 
3 



3 
2 
2 



32 



3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

3 
1 

4 



2 
8 
2 



32 



3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 

3 
1 
4 

1 
2 
3 
2 



82 



16 
16 
16 
13 
10 
18 

17 

8 
11 

1 

4 

15 

14 

6 



160 
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At some of the establishments Singing is also taught, and in the junior classes 
Penmanship; Aesthetics and the History of the Fine Arts have hitherto been 
included in the scheme only at Amsterdam, Eotterdam and De venter. Whereas 
at Arnhem special Instruction in Hygiene and in Mythology is given. 

All these schools are managed by female Teachers and hitherto there is every 
reason to be satisfied with this arrangement. The staff of Teachers consists further 
chiefly of females. The instruction in Languages and Literature is, at all of 
them, entrusted to women, in Mathematics and the Natural Sciences to men ; at 
Eotterdam, however, a female Teacher is charged with the instruction of Natural 
History. Geography and History are taught at some schools by male teachers, 
but at most by females. Drawing and Art-History are taught by men as no 
females have hitherto presented themselves for these branches. 

A detailed review of these schools could have no particular interest, firstly 
because their number is still inconsiderable, and secondly because most of them 
have but lately come into operation and are not yet in a normal condition. 

Not till the school-year 1874/75 were all the classes in the undermentioned 
schools occupied. The number of pupils in each class separately, as also of those 
who attend only some of the lessons, is shown in the following Table. 




NUMBER OF PUPILS FOR THE ENTIRE 
INSTRUCTION. 



i»*Cl. 



3'd CI. 



A^Cl 



5tJ» CI. 



TOTAL. 



I 



en 

a 



9i ^» Q 

eo O jJ 

a..S a 

= o 

Ca (A 






Arnhem . . . 
Rotterdam . 
Dordrecht. . 
Amsterdam. 
Haarlem. . . , 
DcYenter. . . , 
GroiiiDgen . 

Total 



1 

11 


18 


7 


8 


6 


50 


4 


25 


24 


18 


15 


14 


96 




14 


12 


16 


18 


8 


63 


1 






21 


22 


8 


51 


11 


89 


88 


18 


24 


11 


125 


— 


— 


— 


9 


7 


6 


22 


13 


37 


19 


11 


6 


5 


78 


25 


126 


106 


100 


100 


68 


485 


54 



54 
96 
64 
62 

125 
85 

103 



At the schools at Eotterdam and Haarlem no pupils are admitted for single 
lessons; at Arnhem and Dordrecht their number is small; whereas at Am- 
sterdam, and especially at Deventer and Groningen, it is considerable. Thus 
of the 54 pupils, 3 attended the lessons of Mathematics, 13 of Physics, 6 of 
Chemistry, 12 of Botany and Zoology, 3 of Political Institutions and Political 
Economy, 8 of Geography, 9 of History, 14 of the Dutch Language, 29 of 
French, 29 of German, 27 of English, 24 of Drawing, and 19 of Aesthetics, 
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or Art-Hiatory. Of the 171> girls, who presented themselves in 18)4 for ndmissjon 
to one of the above-men tioned schools, 163 were ndmitted and 27 refused; the 
number of refused (15 per cent) was, therefore, less than at the Higher Bur- 
gher-achools for l>oys. Of the 355 pupils examined in 1S74 for promotioD to a 
higher cIrss, 331 were promoted and only 34 were refused; the failures were 
therefore, less than 10 per cent. The great difference between thia cipher and 
that at the boya' sehoola is chiefly to be attributed to the lesser severity of the 
teats; the Final ExamiDatton influeocea the boys' teats, while thia atimulus U 
wanting in the girls' schcmls. 

The following Table contains some particulars concerning these schools, viz. 
the number of pupils from 1871 to 1874, the number of Teachers of either 
sex, and tlicir salaries, the salary of the Directress and the amount of the 
school- fees. 



=!sl|| 



Total 
or lUe 
Silaries. 



Anihrni 

Rolierdan. . . 
Dcirdrechi. . . 
AmsterdaiD. . 

Haarlem 

Devenlcr. . . . 



I 64 G8 i 
S3 Qi ! 



. 93 l(lf 
- SOJ 44 



. ie.060 

14,300 
10.300 

1G.OI>0 
0.150 



, 3,000 

, 8,000 

. 3,000 

, 2,000 

, 8,000 

, 2,400 



Kl. 60 per B 
« 80 . 



It is to be obaerved, that among the Teachers at Botterdam and Dord- 
recht there are S whoae salary is not included above, aa it comprises their 
servicca both at the girla' achool, and at the Higher DurKher-school. Of the 41 
Teachers there are in all 20 who are at the same time in function at the 
Higher Burgher-school of the same Commune. With the exception of the Direc- 
tresses at Amhem and Groningen, all of them have, besides the above-mentioned 
salaries, a dwelliog rent-tree. 

At first a certain party raiaed violent opposition against the eatablish- 
ment of Middle-Class Sehoola for girls. It waa feared that female emanci- 
pation might be encouraged, and that the tuition might take an iqjurions 
and too matter-of-fact tendency. Where, however, the Communal Governments 
liave, in apite of this opposition, founded Middle-Class Schools for girls, and 
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have organized them in a sound manner, the population exhibit great sympathy 
for these establishments, while it appears on further knowledge them, that 
such schools — as appears from the preceding scheme — serve only to 
iuculcate that general culture and those useful accomplishments, hitherto to 
be acquired, only in a less complete way, at the schools of more extended 
Elementary Instruction and at the young ladies' Boarding Schools. A proof 
of this is the rather important and still increasing number of pupils, which 
in most towns has exceeded the expectations. Government also has interested 
itself in the cause of Middle-Class Instruction for girls, by granting a subsidy 
of 2000 fl. to the School at Haarlem, and promising support elsewhere if a 
well-organized Middle -Class School for girls cannot be established without its 
aid. It is, therefore, very probable that the number of these establishments will 
increase in the next years. 

Finally another girls' school is to be mentioned, which, though of another 
description, is reckoned among the Middle-Class Schools; namely, the Indu- 
strial School for girls founded in 1865 at Amsterdam by the Society 
for the Public Good. First opened on a small scale and with scanty means, 
this useful institution has, in consequence of support and encouragement on all 
sides, grown to such proportions as to vie with the best schools of the kind 
abroad. The curriculum is of three years' duration; in the first two years, 
theoretical and practical Industrial Instruction is given, and the third year is 
devoted exclusively to the teaching of female trades. The Instruction embraces : 
Beading, Writing, Dutch History, and Geography, as a repetition of Elementary 
Instruction ; Arithmetic, the Eudiments of Physics, Chemistry and Book-keeping. 
Besides this, tuition is given in Drawing and Colouring, in Lithography and 
Wood-carving, Paste-board works, further in Fancy-work and Plain Needle-work, 
in Lace-making, in the use of the Sewing-Machine, and lastly in Pharmacy, 
this latter, that the pupils may pass an examination as Assistant Apothecary. 
In 1870 for the first time 5 pupils underwent this examination. Several of 
them have also obtained a Certificate of Capacity as Teachers of Free-hand 
Drawing for Elementary Instruction. 

In December 1874 the number of pupils was 172, of whom 33 were in the 
1st class, 52 in the 2nd and 87 in the highest class; 40 of them were from 
12 to 14 years of age, 45 from 14 to 16, and the other 87 above 16 years of 
age. The station of life to which the pupils belonged, may be gathered from the 
following statements: the parents of 35 were operatives, of 37 shop-keepers or 
tradesmen, of 6 architects or artists, of 61 officials, teachers or military men; 
the parents of 30 of the pupils were either dead or had no profession. The staff 
of Teachers consists of 1 Directress, 3 male Teachers and 2 female Teachers of 
the theoretical branches and of Drawing, and 4 male Teachers and 5 female 
Teachers of the various industrial branches. The salaries amount collectively 
to about 8000 florins per annum; the collective expenditure of the school 
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may be estimated at 12000 florins per annum. The State, the Prorince and 
the Commune have granted subsidies to a collective amount of 7000 florins per 
annum. The school-fees are from 20 to 25 florins. 

§ 8. Charges of Middle-Class Instmction. 

As in Section the First an account is given of the Charges of Elementary 
Instruction since the introduction of the new Law, so some statements are given 
here of the Charges of Middle-Class Instruction, which however only embrace 
the period from 1868 (the year when the Law came into operation) to 1872, 
being the last year of which we possess official accounts. Of the time before 
1863 there are no statements extant, with the exception only of those regarding 
the subsidies which Government granted to some of the Gymnasia with two 
divisions; concerning the expenditure of the Communes for other establishments, 
which might at that time have been reckoned as belonging to Middle-Class 
Instruction, no statements have ever been published. 

From the description given in the foregoing pages of the various Establishments 
and the way in which they have been created, it appears clearly at whose expense 
they are supported. It was shown, namely, that it is especially the State and 
the Communes that bear these charges. The yearly expenditure for the supervi- 
sion by the State, the Examinations, the Polytechnic School, the Government 
Higher Burgher-schools, perhaps subsequently also for the Gt)vemment Agri- 
cultural School, as likewise the subsidies for Communal and some Private 
Establishments, fall to the charge of the State. The Communes bear the expenses 
of the Local Boards, of their own Higher Burgher-schools, of the Burgher- 
schools, of some Drawing Schools and similar institutions, as also of the subsidies 
granted to certain private establishments. The Provinces also furnish a few 
subsidies to such establishments, and especially to Navigation Schools, Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural Schools, Industrial Schools, and such like. 

It will be unnecessary to give for each year from 1863 to 1872 an elaborate 
statement to show what the State, the Provinces and the Communes have 
expended for each of these items in each year. The following statement for the 
last year 1872 will answer the purpose. 
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ITEMS. 



CollectiTe amoant of the Expenditure 
for Middle-Class Instmction in 1872^ 

by 



the State 



the 
Provinces. 



the 
Communes. 



Inspectors 

Local Boards 

Final Eiaminatious of the Polytechnic 

School and the Higher Burgher-schools. 
Examinations for obtaining Certificates of 

Capacity 

The Polytechnic School 

The Government Higher Burgher-schools . 
The Commnnal Higher Burgher-schools 

and Burgher-schools, after deduction of 

the GoTernment subsidies 

Subsidies 

Drawing Schools, Navigation Schools etc.. 

Total Expenditure 

Amount of School-fees 

Nett Amount of Expenditure 



Fl. 11,204 



n 19,708 

n 4.135 
n 98,790 
, 405,873 



« 208,200 



Fl. 787,910 
n 79.618 



Fl. 658.392 



Fl. 



12,280 



Fl. 



4,157 



684,176 
24,880 
48,497 



Fl. 12.280 



Fl. 12,280 



Fl. 711.210 
n 160.097 

Fl. 551,118 



Fl. 



Total. 



11.204 
4.157 

19.708 

4.135 

98.790 

405,878 



684,176 

239.860 

48,497 



FL 1.461.400 
. 289.615 



In the Table the amount of the school-fees is added below the Total of 
the Expenditure; of those which devolve upon the State, 35,640 florins are from 
the Polytechnic School, 43,349 from the Government Higher Burgher-schools; 
the surplus of the moneys from the Certificates of Capacity, amounted to 529 
florins. The sum of 160,097 florins raised by the Communes, was for a great 
part employed for the instruction at the Higher Burgher -schools, while the col- 
lective amount of the school-fees at the Burgher- schools, the Drawing Schools 
and similar establishments amounted at most to 9000 florins. 

From similar data as those of the preceding Table of the years from 1863 
to 1871, the following Table has been compiled, which gives a view of the 
collective outlay during all these years, made by the State, the Provinces, (only 
during the last five years, earlier data being wanting) and the Communes, in 
behalf of Middle-Class Instruction, as also the amount of school- fees. 
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YEAR. 



Oontributions tovrards tfaie Bxpenses of 
IMkiddle-C/lass Instimction by 



l«r%« 



the Stale. 



the 
Provinces. 



the 
Communes. 



School -foes. 



TOTAL. 



1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

r866. 

1807. 

1868 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 



Fl. 18,728 

, 101.289 

n 307.578 

„ 440,107 

n 579,827 

•» 597,319 

« 729,011 

„ 667,663 ! 

„ 658,593 

„ 658,892 



Fl. 



5,000 

5,630 

11.680 

10.455 

12,280 



Fl. 24,535 

« 168,317 

» 599.392 

„ 398,356 

^ 446,039 

n 470,678 

, 452,611 

« 458,269 

, 516,108 

„ 551.113 



Fl. 



Fl. 



35,593 
69.550 
111,868 
138.624 
1 52,663 
185,122 
199.244 
212.700 
239.615 



43.258 

305,149 

976,520 

950.331 

1.164,490 

1,225,660 

1.372,374 

1,336,806 

1,397,856 

1,461,400 



From this it appears that the expenditure weut on increasing till the year 
1869, but thenceforth remained nearly stationary. It is not likely to increase very 
considerably in the ensuing years, as Middle-Class Instruction, as has 
been said above, may be considered as completely organized. Only 
in the case of a Government Agricultural School being founded, or of an important 
increase of the Government subsidies, would the annual Government expenditure 
exceed 700,000 florins. The expenses for school-buildings, educational appliances, 
etc. will be less for the ensuing years, both for the State and for the CJom- 
munes, as since 1864 many school-buildings had to be erected and provided 
with school-furniture, and expensive instruments and apparatus. On the whole 
a sum of 3,358,716 florins has been expended on educational appliances during 
the years 1864 to 1872, of which 299,070 florins were devoted to the Poly- 
technic School, 1,290,194 to the Government Higher Burgher-schools, and 1,769,452 
to the Communal Higher Burgher-schools; thus an average of about 400,000 
florins per annum. Tlie expenditure both for the State and the Communes will 
probably decrease, in consequence of the higher amount of the school-fees ; from 
the Table it is evident that this amount is constantly on the increase, and it 
is to be expected that it will go on incrcjising consideral)!}'. 
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ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 



We William III. by the Grace of God, King of the Netherlands, Prince of 
Orange-Nassau, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, &c. Sec. 

To all who shall see or hear these, greeting I 

Whereas We have taken into consideration that Art. 194 of the Fund- 
amental Law provides that the establishment of Public Instruction, with due 
respect to everyone's religious principles, shall be regulated by Law; that 
throughout the kingdom sufficient public Elementary Instruction shall be given 
on the part of the Authorities, and that education shall be free, subject always 
to the superintendence of the authorities, and, as far as concerns Middle-Class 
and Elementary Instruction, subject also to examination into the capacity and 
morality of the master; all of this to be established by law; 

That, in the meanwhile, and until provision shall be made for the regulation 
of Middle-Class and University Instruction, it is necessary to give effect to these 
provisions as far as Elementary Instruction is concerned; 

Therefore We, having heard the Council of State, and by and with the advice 
of the States General, have thought good and determined, as We think good 
and determine by these presents: 
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TITLE I. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

ART. 1. 

Elementary Instraction is divided into Ordinary and More Extended In- 
struction. 

Ordinary Instruction includes; — 

a, Reading. 

h. Writing. 

c. Arithmetic. 

d. The Rudiments of Morphology. (Knowledge of form in general). 
€, of the Dutch Language. 

/. of Geography. 

g, of History. 

h. of Natural Philosopliy. 

i. Singing. 

The More Extended Instruction is considered to include; — 

k. The Rudiments of the Modem Languages. 

I, of Mathematics. 

m. of Agriculture. 

n. Gymnastics. 

0, Drawing. 

/?. Needlework. 

ART. 2. 

Elementary Instruction may be given either in schools, or in the houses of 
the parents or guardians of the children. 

Tlic former is School Education, the latter Private Education. 

Instruction given to the children collectively of not more than three families 
is to be considered as Private Education. 

ART. 8. 

Elementary schools to be distinguished as Public and Private Schools. 
Public Schools are those established and maintained by the Communes, the 
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Provinces, and the Government, severally or in common; all others are Private 
Schools. 

Subsidies may be granted to Private Schools on the part either of the Com- 
mune or of the Province under such conditions as the Communal, or Provincial 
Authorities may deem necessary. Schools thus assisted shall be open to uU chil* 
dren, without distinction of religious creed. The 1st and 2nd clauses of Art. 23 
are applicable to these schools. 

ART. 4. 

No school instruction shall be given in buildings declared detrimental to 
health by the District School-Inspector, or insufScient in point of room for the 
number of children attending the school. In the event of the decision of this 
officer not being acquiesced in, the matter shall be decided by the States Depu- 
ties, after a fresh and independent inquiry. 

Further appeal, ^) from the decision of the School Inspector as well as from 
that of the States Deputies, must be made within fourteen days from the day 
when notice of the decision has been received by the parties interested. 

All persons are qualified thus to appeal to whose prejudice the decision may 
operate; that is to say, the parents or guardians of the children attending the 
school, if the District School-Inspector shall have acquiesced in the decision of 
the States Deputies. Pending the final decision, instruction may continue to be 
given in the building objected to. 

ART. 5. 

School education shall be given by Head Masters and Assistant-teachers, Head- 
Mistresses, and female Assistant-teachers, and both male and female Pupil- 
teachers. 

Pupil-teachers are those who, not having yet attained the age at which they 
can be admitted for examination as Assistant-teachers, assist in giving school 
instruction. 

Having attained that age, they may continue to act as Pupil-teachers during 
the time that is yet to eJapse before they can be admitted for examination. 
Pupil-teachers failing to pass the examination mentioned in the 2nd and 8rd 
clauses, or having been prevented, by reasons satisfactory to the Provincial 
Inspector, to present themselves for examination, may continue in function as 
Pupil-teachers until the next examination. 



1) This final appeal is lo the Crown, See Art. 13 of this Law. 
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ART. 6. 

Nobody is allo\ifed to give Elementary Instruction, who does not possess the 
proofs of capacity and morality required by this Law. 
Foreigners require, besides. Our sanction. 

ART. 7. 

The provisions of the preceding Article are not applicable to — 

a. The Pupil -teachers, as far as instruction is concerned in the school where 
they are employed; 

b. Those who give Elementary instruction to the children of one family exclusively; 

c. Those who, not making a profession of Elementary instruction, but being 
willing to be employed without any pecuniary rcmunenition, may have obtained 
Our permission to give sucli instruction. 

d. Bachelors and Doctors in Arts and Sciences, in so far as, by reason ol 
their University degrees, they are qualified to give instruction in one or other 
of the branches mentioned in Art. 1. 

ART. 8. 

Any person giving Elementary Instruction without being qualified, or in violation 
of the 1st clause of Art. 4;, shall, for the first ofi'cnce, be punished with a fine 
of at least twenty-five and not exceeding fifty florins; for the second ofifence, with 
a fine of fifty and not exceeding a hundred florins, and imprisonment for eight and 
not exceeding fourteen days, cumulatively or separately ; and for each subsequent 
ofl'ence, with imprisonment for at least one month and not exceeding one year. 

Any person giving Elementary Instruction beyond the limits of his qualification, 
shall bo liable to half the amount and duration of the above-mentioned punish- 
ments. Assistant-teachers, temporarily placed at the head of a school, provided 
the temporary occupation does not last longer than six months, are excepted 
from these provisions — Art. 463 of the Penal Code, and Art. 20 of the Law 
of the 29th of June, 1854 (Staatsblad N®. 102), are applicable to these provisions. 

ART. 9. 

On every condemnation to a fine it shall be declared by the judge that, on 
failure of payment of the fine and costs by the offender within two months after 
having been summoned to pay, the penalty inflicted shall be changed into imprison- 
ment, for not more than fourteen days if the fine exceed fifty florins, and for 
not more than seven days if a fine not exceeding fifty florins has been imposed. 



ART. 10. 

Except in the cases mentioned hereafter, the qualification to give Elementary 
Instruction ceases for any person condemned by final sentence, — 

a. for crime. 

b. for theft, swindling, perjury, breach of trust, or immoral conduct. 

ART. 11. 

Any person having lost his qualification for giving Elementary Instruction, 
cannot recover it. 

In the cases mentioned in the 7th clause of Art. 22, and in Art. 39, it 
can be restored by Us, * 

ART. 12. 

For the education of Teachers there shall be at least two Government Training 
schools ; and Normal Lessons shall be established in connection with some of the 
best Elementary Schools by authority of the Government, 

The education of male and female Teachers in the Elementary Schools shall 
be promoted by Government as much as possible, 

ART. 13, 

From every decision taken by the States Deputies in virtue of this law, an 
appeal lies to Us. 

ART. 14. 

The provisions of this Law concerning male Teachers are likewise applicable 
to female Teachers, as far as it docs not contain any exceptions for the latter. 

ART. 15. 

This Law is not applicable; — 

a. To those who give instruction exclusively in one of the branches mentioned 
in the Classea marked t, », o, and /?, of Art. 1, and to the schools destined for 
those purposes. 

b. To Military Instructors and the instruction given by them to military men. 
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TIT1.E II. 

OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
I !• Of the Schools. 

ART. 16. 

In every Commune, Elementary Instruction shall be given in a certain number 
of schools, sufficient for the number and requirements of the population, and 
open to all children, without distinction of religious creed. 

The instruction shall include at least the Branches classed from a to i in 
Art. 1. Wherever any want exists of extension, such being practicable, all the 
Branches classed from ^ to /? in Art. 1, or one or more of them, shall be 
included in the instruction. 

Two, or more, adjoining Communes may, in conformity with Art. 121 of the 
Law of June 29, 1861 (Staatsblad N^ 85), join in the establishment and 
maintenance of combined schools. 

ART. 17. 

The CouncQ of the Commune shall fix the number of schools. Its resolution 
shall be communicated to the States Deputies. 

If the States Deputies think the number insufficient, they shall order an 
augmentation. 

If it shall appear insufficient to Us, an augmentation may be ordered by Us. 

The extension of instruction, mentioned in the 2nd clause of the last Article, 
shall be established in the same way. 

§ 2* Of the Teaoherg* 

ART. 18. 

If the number of pupils in one school exceed seventy, the Head-master shall 
be assisted by one Pupil-teacher; in schools exceeding one hundred, by one 
Assistant-teacher; exceeding one hundred and fifty, by one Assistant and one 
Pupil. Beyond the latter number, he shall be assisted by one Pupil-teacher for 
fifty, and by one Assistant for one hundred pupils respectively. 

ART. 19. 

A yearly salary shall be assigned to every Head- master, besides a house rent- 
free, with a garden, if possible. 
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In case no house rent-free can be provided for him, he shall receive an 
equitable compensation for house-rent. 

In case of disagreement between the Communal Ck)uncil and the Teacher with 
respect to the amount of such compensation, the question shall be decided by 
the States Deputies. 

For every Pupil-teacher mentioned in the last Article, an additional sum shall 
be granted to the Head-master. 

To every Assistant-teacher a yearly salary shall be assigned. 

The yearly salaries and additions shall be fixed by the Communal Council, 
subject to the approbation of the States Deputies. 

The amount of the yearly salary for a Head-master shall be at least 400 
florins ; for an Assistant-teacher at least 200 florins. The amount of the additional 
sum shall be at least 25 florins (for each Pupil-teacher). 

ART. 20. 

In those Communes where, on account of their large and scattered population, 
a greater number of schools shall be required than otherwise would be necessary, 
a Head-master, or Assistant-teacher, whose yearly salary shall be at least 200 
florins, may be placed at the head of those schools respectively, subject to the 
approbation of the States Deputies. 

ART. 21. 

In order to be qualified for the appointment of Head-master or Assistant- 
teacher, the candidate is required to possess — 

a. A Certificate of capacity to give school instruction. 

b. Testimonials of good moral conduct, delivered by the council of admini- 
stration of the Commune, or Communes, where the candidate has been living 
during the last two years. 

ART. 22. 

Head-masters shall be appointed by the Communal Council, from a list 
containing not less than three, nor more . than six names, made up by the 
Burgomaster and Assessors, in concert with the District School-Inspector, after 
a competitive examination conducted by the latter, or under his direction, in 
presence of the Burgomaster and Assessors, or of a deputation from their body, 
and of the Local School-board, or of a deputation from that Board. The 
members of the Communal Council shall be invited to be present at the 
examination. 

Assistant-teachers shall be appointed by the Communal Council, from a list 
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containing tbree names made up by the Burgomaster and Assessors, in concert 
witb the Head-master and the District School-Inspector. 

Head-masters and Assistant-teachers may be suspended by the Burgomaster and 
Assessors, after consultation with the District School-Inspector. The Burgomaster 
and Assessors shall give as soon as possible an account of their decision to the 
Ck)mmnnal Ck)uncil. 

Head-masters and Assistant-teachers may be dismissed by the Ck)mmunal 
Council on the requisition of the Burgomaster and Assessors, and the District 
School-Inspector. Besignations to be granted by the Council of the Commune 
directly. 

If suspension or dismissal be necessary, either according to the opinion of the 
Local School-Board, or of the District School-Inspector, and the Communal 
Council delay, or refuse, to proceed thereto, such suspension, or dismissal, may 
be effected by the States Deputies. 

Suspension shall never exceed a term of three months, and the salary may 
continue to be paid, or be partially or entirely withheld, during suspension. 

Those who are dismissed on account of scandalous conduct, or of the propagation 
of doctrines inconsistent with morality, or tending to excite disobedience to the 
laws of the country, may be declared by the States Deputies to have lost their 
qualification to give instruction. 

The appointment and dismissal of Pupil-teachers is made by the Head- 
master, subject to the approbation of the District School-Inspector. 

In cases of suspension, of dismissal, or of a vacancy in the place of Head- 
master, or Assistant-teacher, the Burgomaster and Assessors shall provide for 
the temporary occupation of the vacant place; in the case of a Head-master, in 
concert with the District School-Inspector ; and with the Head -master, in the case 
of an Assistant-teacher. The place of Head-master shall be fiUed op within six 
months at most after becoming vacant. 

ART. 23. 

The system of education in the schools, while imparting suitable and useful 
information, shall be made conducive to the development of the intellectual 
capacities of the children, and to their training in all Christian and social virtues. 

The teacher shall abstain from teaching, or permitting to be taught, anything 
inconsistent with the respect due to the religious opinions of others. B.eligious 
instruction is left to the ecclesiastical communities. The school-rooms shall be 
at their disposal for that purpose out of school hours, for the benefit of children 
attending the school. 

ART. 24. 

The Head-master and Assistant-teachers are not allowed to hold any office or 
employment, otherwise than with the approbation of the States Deputies, after 
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consultation with the Burgomaster and Assessors, and, in Communes of 3000 
inhabitants and upwards, with the Local School-Board, and in other Ck)m- 
munes with the District School-Inspector. They are not allowed to carry on 
any business, to work at any trade, or to exercise any profession: this prohibi- 
tion is applicable also to the members of the families of the Head-masters and 
Assistant-teachers, as far as relates to carrying on the prohibited occupation in 
their dwellings. 

ART. 25. 

The Head-master and Assistant-teachers shall be entitled to a pension from 
Government in the following cases and under the conditions thereto annexed. 

ART. 26. 

The right to a Pension is acquired after receiving an honourable discharge 
on reaching the age of sixty-live years, and completing the period of forty 
years' service. 

A Pension may likewise be granted to those who, after ten years' service, have 
become incapable of performing the duties of their calling, on account either of 
mental or bodily infirmities, and have received an honourable discharge on such 
grounds. 

The incapacity shall be established by the declaration of the District School- 
Inspector and of the States Deputies. In calculating the amount of the pension, 
such services only shall be taken into consideration, as may have been performed 
as Head-master, or as Assistant-teacher, under this Law, or, previously to this law 
coming into operation, as Teacher of a public school of Elementary instruction. 

Those who have not received an honourable discharge, forfeit their right to 
a pension. 

ART. 27. 

The Pension shall amount for each year's service to one sixtieth part of the 
annual salary, which during the last twelve months previous to an honourable 
discharge, may have served as a basis for the payment of the contributions 
mentioned in Art. 28; it shall not, however, in any case, exceed two-thirds of 
the annual salary. 

ART. 28. 

As a contribution to the Pension Fund, Head-masters and Assistant-teachers 
shall pay from the day on which this law comes into operation, two per cent. 



per Annum of their yearly salary. This contribution shall be collected on belialf 
of the State, at the charge of the Commune, and accounted for to the Public 
Treasury. 

ART. 29. 

Those Communes in which Head-masters or Assistant-teachers shall be pen- 
sioned by virtue of tliis Law, shall make good to the Government a third 
part of the amount of such pensions. 

ART. 30. 

The Provisions of Arts. 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 37, 40 
and 41 of the Law of of 9th May, 1846 (Staatsblad N®. 24), with the alter- 
ations enacted by the Law of 3rd May, 1851 (Staatsblad N^. 49), are applicable 
to pensions of Head-masters and Assistant-teachers. 

§ 8. Of the Costs of Instruction. 

ART. 31. 

Each Commune shall provide for the charges of its Elementary Instruction, 
for so far as these charges are not imposed upon others, or shall not be pro- 
vided for in any other manner. 

ART. 32. 

These charges are: — 

a. The yearly salary of the Head-masters and Assistant-teachers. 

b. The additional remuneration on account of Pupil-teachers. 

c. The charges for the erection and maintenance, or for rent of school-buildings, 
(f. For providing and keeping in order the school furniture and school-books, 

and for other school requirements for the pupils. 

e. For light and fire for the school-rooms. 

/. For the erection and maintenance, or for rent of dwelling-houses for tlie 
teachers. 

ff. Compensation to the Head-masters in lieu of a house rent-free. 

h. The contribution of the Commune to the pension of the teachers. 

t. The expenses of the Local School-Board. 
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ART. 33. 

For the partial defrayment of these charges, schoolfees may be required from each 
child attending the school. Children supported by public charity, and such as, though 
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not receiying relief, arc unable to pay for their schooling, shall not be called 
upon for this payment. 

The Communal Council shall provide, as far as possible, fpr the school 
attendance of children of parents receiving relief, or in indigent circumstances. 

ART. 34. 

The regulation of the amount of the school-money, as well as any alteration of 
such amount, or the entire remission of it, shall be effected in conformity with 
Arts. 232—236 of the Law of 29th of June, 1851. (Staatsblad N^. 85.) 

The collection shall be regulated by a Local Order, in conformity with the 
provisions of Arts. 258 — 262 of the same Law. 

ART. 35. 

The school-money shall be the same for all children of the same class in 
any school. 

For two or more children of the same family, attending school at the same 
time, the rate of payment may be reduced. 

ART. 36. 

If, after inquiry by the States Deputies, aud after the report thereon of the 
States of the Province, We shall judge any Commune to be too heavily taxed 
by the expenditure requisite for suitable establishments of Elementary Instruction, 
such portion thereof as is to be charged upon the Commune shall be fixed by 
Us, and the deficiency shall be made up by the Province, and by the State, 
in the proportion of one moiety by each. 



TIT1.E III. 



OF PRIVATE EDUCATION. 



ART. 87. 



For conducting education in private schools, or in private houses, the following 
qualifications are required: 

a, A Certificate of Capacity. 

b. Testimonials of the same description as those mentioned in Art. 21, Letter c. 
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c. A Certificate that all those documents have been seen and found in due 
order by the Burgomaster and Assessors of the Commune wbero the instruction 
is to be given. 

ART. 38, 

The Burgomaster and Assessors shall give their decision respecting the issue 
of the Certificate, mentioned under Letter c in Article 37, within four weeks, 
from the date of the claim of such Certificate. An appeal may be made from 
such decision to the States Deputies, or an appeal be made, if no decision 
shall have been communicated to the parties interested, within the above- 
mentioned period. After rejection of appeal by the States Deputies, or in 
default of notice of their decision within six weeks to the parties interested, an 
appeal may be made to Us, 

ART. 39. 

Teachers who, in conducting education in private schools, or in private houses, 
shall propagate doctrines inconsistent with morality, or tending to excite diso- 
bedience to the laws of the country, may, on presentment by the Burgomaster 
and Assessors, by the Local School-Board, or by the District School- Inspector, 
be declared by the States Deputies to have lost their qualifications to give 
instruction. 

This Provision is also applicable to such teachers as make themselves obnoxious 
to the charge of scandalous conduct. 
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OF THE CERTIFICATES OF CAPACITY TO GIVE INSTBUCTION. 

ART. 40. 

Certificates of Capacity for giving itistruction in schools and private houses 
are to be obtained by passing examinations. 

ART. 41. 

An opportunity for such examinations shall be afforded twice a year in each 
Province, by a Committee, composed of the Provincial-Inspector and four District 
School-Inspectors. 
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This Board shall hold its sittings in the capital of the Province. It shall be 
competent to attach to itself Assistant-Examiners. 

The appointment of the District School-Inspectors, and the fixing of the time 
oi meeting of the Boards, shall be settled by Our Minister of the Interior. 

The examinations shall be held in public, except those of the Female-teachers. 

ART. 42. 

The time when the Examinations are to take place, shall be made known to 
the public by advertisement. 

Any person desiring to present liimself for examination, shall apply in due 
time to the School-Inspector of the District where he resides, or where, if a 
stranger, he intends to establish himself, with notice of the Certificate which 
he requires. 

He must further produce one or more testimonials of moral conduct, and 
his Certificate of birth. 

The time and the place oi the Examination will be communicated to him 
by the District School-Inspector. 

He shall present liimself for . examination in the Province where he resides, 
or, if a stranger, in that where he intends to establish himself. 

ART. 43. 

In order to be admitted for examination, the candidate must have attained the 
requisite age; this is fixed at eighteen years for Private and Assistant-teachers 
of cither sex, at twenty-three years for Head-masters and Head-mistresses. 

ART. 44. 

Candidates for examination for the purpose of obtaining a Certificate of Capacity 
as Assistant-teachers of either sex, are required: — 

To read and write well. 

To liave an adequate knowledge of Analysis, of the rules of Spelling, and of 
the Elements of the Dutch Language. 

To be able to express themselves with correctness and ease, as well orally 
as in writing. 

To know the rudiments of Morphology (knowledge of form in general). 

Arithmetic, with vulgar and decimal fractions, applied to money, weights, and 
measures; in addition to this, male candidates are required to be acquainted 
with the System of Equations. 

Geography and History. 

The rudiments of Natural Philosophy. 

Theory of Singing. 

The Principles of Teaching and Education. 
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ART. 45. 

Candidates for Certificates of Capacity as Head-mistresses, are required to 
possess attainments of the same description as those required of Assistant- 
teachers, but more advanced, and as applicable to their profession as Head- 
mistresses. 

ART. 46. 

Candidates for Certificates of Capacity as Head-masters, are required to possess 
attainments of the same description as those required from Assistant-teachers, but 
more advanced, comprehensive, and developed. 

ART. 47. 

Candidates desiring to obtain, or having already obtained, one of the Certi- 
ficates mentioned in the last three Articles, may, at their request, be further 
examined in one, or more, branches marked from k to p in Art. 1. 

ART. 48. 

The examination for obtaining a Certificate of Capacity as Private Teacher, 
of either sex, embraces one or more of the branches mentioned in Art. 1. 

For that purpose, equal attainments, at least, arc required as from Assistant- 
teachers 

ART. 49. 

When the examination has been passed to the satisfaction of the Board, they 
shall deliver the Certificate to the Candidate. 

The branch, or branches, of more extended Elementary Instruction, in which 
the Candidate may have passed his examination successfully, shall be recorded 
in the Certificate of Capacity to give School-Instruction, 

In like manner mention shall be made, in Certificates of Capacity to give 
private lessons, of the other branches of Elementary Instruction in which the 
examination has been successfully passed. 

ART. 50. 

Certificates of Capacity shall be delivered on payment of: — ten florins for those 
of Head-master or Head- mistress; — five florins for those of Assistant-teacher of 
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either sex; — iive florins for those of Private-teacher, either male or female, in 
more than one branch; — three florins for those of Private-teacher, either male 
or female, in one branch only. 

For the first record (as mentioned in Clauses 2 aad 3 of the preceding Art.), 
in the Certificate of School- Instruction, three florins shall be paid, and in that 
for Private Tuition in one subject only, two florins. The first record in the Cer- 
tificate for Private Tuition in more tlian one branch, and any further records 
in general, shall be made gratuitously. 

The above-mentioned sums are to go towards the expenses of the meetings 
of the Boards, including the remuneration to the Assistant-examiners. Any 
surplus shall be paid into the Public Treasury. 

ART. 51. 

Certificates of Capacity shall be valid for the whole kingdom. 

Certificates for School-Instruction shall be also valid for Private Tuition. 

Certificates for Private Tuition also qualify the holders to give instruction in 
a school, in one, or more, of the branches marked 6, c, and from i to /?, inclusive, 
in Art. 1. 

Certificates of Capacity as Head-master or Head-mistress qualify equally to 
hold the place of Assistant-teachers. 

In addition to the cases provided for in Art. 20, the Certificate of Assistant- 
teacher may, under the conditions to be prescribed by Us, qualify the holder 
to be at the head of a Public School. 



TITliE T. 



OF THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF EDUCATION. 

ART. 62. 

The superintendence of edacation, subject to the supervision of Our Minister 
of the Interior, is conferred upon — 
a. Local School-Boards. 
If, District School-Inspectors, 
c. Provincial Inspectors. 

ART. 68. 

There shall be in every Commune a Local School-Board. 

In Communes united by virtue of the 3rd Clause of Art. 16, for the pur- 
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pose of the erection and maintenance of combined schools, there shall be a 
joint School-Board. 

ART. 54.. 

In Communes of less than 3000 inhabitants, the duties of the Local School- 
Board are performed by the Burgomaster and Assessors. 

In other Communes the Boards shall be appointed by the Communal Council. 

The office of Member of the School-Board may be held with that of Member 
of the Communal Council. 

ART. 55. 

Every Province shall be divided by Us into School-Districts. 
Every District shall be placed under the charge of a District School-Inspector. 
In case of decease, sickness, or absence, of the District School-Inspector, provision 
may be made for the performance of his duties by Our Minister oi the Interior. 

ART. 66. 

The District School-Inspectors shall be appointed by Us for the period of 
six years. 

On the expiration of their period of service, they may be re-appointed. 
They may be dismissed at any time by Us. 

ART. 67. 

The District School-Inspectors shall receive, a certain sum from the Public 
Treasury, as allowances for travelling expenses and maintenance. 

ART, 58. 

In each Province there shall be one Provincial Inspector. 
They shall be appointed by Us. They may bo dismissed at any time by Us. 
They shall receive from the Public Treasury a yearly salary, and allowances 
for travelling expenses and maintenance. 

ART. 59. 

The Provincial Inspectors shall be summoned to meet together once a year, by 
Our Minister of the Interior, for the purpose of deliberating upon, and promoting, 
under his authority, the general interests of Elementary Instruction. 
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ART. 60. 

The Provincial Inspectors shall hold no office, or employment, without Our 
permission. 

ART. 61. 

The Members of the Local School-Board, the District School-Inspectors, and 
the Provincial Inspectors, before entering upon their duties, shall be sworn in, 
or promise upon their honour, to discharge them duly and faithfully. 

The oath shall be administered, or the promise accepted, for Members of the 
Local School-Boards, in Communes of 3000 inhabitants and upwards, by the Burgo- 
master; in other Communes by the Judge of the Gmton where they reside; for 
District School- Inspectors, by Our Commissary in the Province, and in the case 
of Provincial Inspectors, by Our Minister of the Interior. 

ART. 62. 

The Members of the Local School-Boards, the District School-Inspectors, and the 
Provincial Inspectors are empowered to prosecute for transgressions against this 
Law, or against the further prescriptions concerning Elementary Instruction. 

ART. 68. 

All Schools where Elementary Instruction is given, whether public or private, 
shall be open at all times to the Members of the Local School-Boards, to the 
District School-Inspector and to the Provincial Inspector. 

The Teachers are bound to give them any information that may be required 
concerning the School and the Instruction. 

Default in this respect shall be punished with a fine of twenty-five florins, or 
imprisonment for three days; and for every fresh offence, with both penalties 
together. Article 463 of the Penal Code, and Article 20 of the Law of 29th June, 
1854 (Staatsblad N^. 102), are applicable in these cases. 

ART. 64. 

The Local Schooi-Board shall carefully inspect all schools in the Communes 
where Elementary Instruction is given. They shall visit them at least twice a 
year, either collectively or by a Deputation from their body. They shall see 
that the regulations concerning Elementary Instruction are strictly observed. 
They shall keep a record of the teachers, of the number of pupils, and of the 
state of the instruction given. They shall send in to the Communal Council, 

2 
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every year before the Ist of March, a Keport, with their observations on the state 
of education in the Commune, and they shall send a copy of this Report to the 
District School -Inspector. They shall give notice to him of any important altera- 
tions that may have taken place in tlie state of the schools; they shall furnish 
him and the Provincial Inspector with all the information they may each require ; 
they shall afford their co-operation to such Teachers as may require it, and 
consider it their duty to promote the interests and prosperity of the schools to 
the utmost extent of their power. 

ART. 65. 

The District School-Inspectors shall always be fully acquainted with the state 
of the schools in their District. They shall visit, at least twice a year, all schools 
where Elementary Instruction is given, and keep an accurate record of such 
visits. They shall see that the regulations concerning Elementary Instruction be 
strictly observed. They shall correspond with the Local School-Boards, and with 
the Communal Councils; they shall lay before them, as well as the Provincial 
Inspector, snch proposals as they may think conducive to the interests of educa- 
tion. They shall report to the said Provincial Inspector every thing which, in 
visiting the schools, has appeared to them of any importance, and furnish him 
such information as he may require. They shall send in to the Provincial In- 
spector, before the 1st of May in every year, a Report on the state of educa- 
tion in their District, with their remarks thereon, and send a copy thereof to 
the States Deputies. They shall promote the interests of the Teachers, and their 
periodical Meetings, and be present at them if possible. 

ART. 66. 

The District School-Inspectors shall have access to the Meetings of all Local 
School-Boards in their District, and they shall have consultative voice in such 
Meetings. 

ART. 67. 

The Provincial Inspectors shall, both by visiting the schools, and by oral and 
written communications with the Local School-Boards and with the Communal 
Councils, do their utmost for the improvement and prosperity of the schools. 
They shall advise Our Minister of the Interior on any questions respecting 
which their opinion may be required. They shall prepare from the annual reports 
of the District School-Inspectors a Report, with their own observations, on the 
state of education in their Province, and send this Report, before the Ist of July 
in each year, to Our Minister of the Interior. 
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TITliE TI. 

TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS. 
ART. 68. 

Teachers of either sex, both public and private, and Tutors and Governesses, 
who at the date of this Law coming into effect, shall be lawfully engaged in 
such callings, require no reappointment nor recognition to enable them to con- 
tinue therein. 

After that date, Certificates of the 1st and 2nd grade obtained previously, 
shall be considered as giving the same rights as Certificates of qualification 
as II cad- master; Certificates of the 3rd grade, as giving the same rights 
as Certificates as Assistant-teacher; those of SchooL mistress, as giving the same 
rights as Certificates as Head- mistress, but only within the Province, or 
Commune, where such Certificates have been delivered. Tutors and Govern- 
esses, who, after that time, desire to settle as such in another Commune, are 
bound to submit to the Examination mentioned in Art. 18. 

Head-masters of private schools of the 2nd class, in existence at the date of 
this Law coming into effect, who hold at least the 2nd grade, may, in case 
of transfer of such schools by the Communal Council, in concert with the 
District School-Inspector, as public Elementary schools, be appointed Head-masters 
of these institutions. 

The Provisions af Art. 22, concerning the recommendation of candidates, 
and the competitive examination, are not applicable to these cases. 

ART. 69. 

The yearly salaries of aU public Head-masters and Head-mistresses, in actual 
service at the time of this Law coming into operation, shall, as long as they 
continue to hold their places, in no case be fixed at an amount less than the 
average annual income which they have been receiving, during the five years 
preceding the above date; or, for those who have been in service for a shorter 
time, during such shorter period. 

ART. 70. 

To carry into effect the Provisions respecting the number of schools in propor- 
tion to the popidation and their wants, and the extension of the instruction 
(Arts. 16 and 17), the assistance in teaching to be afforded to the Head-master 
(Art. 18), the yearly salaries and other emoluments of the Head-masters and 
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Assistant- teachers, and the additional remuneration on accoant of the Pupil- 
teachers (Arts. 19 and 20), and the costs of education (Arts. 31—35), — 
a term of three years at most is allowed, reckoning from the date of this Law 
coming into effect. 

During such term the yearly salaries and contributions of the Provinces and 
of the Grovernment shall be paid to the Head-masters and Head-mistresses and 
to the Communes, according to their receipts for the time being, at the date 
of this Law coming into eflect. 

ART. 71. 

Private schools in receipt of subsidies, at the date of this Law coming into 
effect, either from the Commune, or from the Province, and not fulfilling the 
condition of the 4th clause of Art. 3, shall not continue to receive such sub- 
sidies for a period exceeding one year from the first date above-mentioned. 

ART. 72. 

Pending a settlement by law of the system of Middle-Class Instruction, the 
provisions of this Law are equally applicable . to all that concerns the more 
advanced instruction in Modern Languages, and in the Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences. 

In order to be admitted for examination for the purpose of obtaining a Cer- 
tificate of Capacity in one or more of these subjects, the attainment of 18 years 
at least is required. A single payment of five florins shall be made for the 
Certificate. 

ART. 73. 

This Law shall come into operation on the 1st of January, 1858. 

Saving the Provisions of Art. 70, all existing general Provincial and Local 
Begidations concerning Elementary Instruction will then be abolished; the Pro- 
vincial School-Boards, Local School-Boards, and Committees dissolved ; the District 
School-Inspectors dismissed; and the system of superintendence of schools, ac- 
cording to the present Law, be substituted for them. 

We therefore decree etc. etc. 

(Signed.) WILLIAM. 

The Minister or the Interior. 
(Signed.) A. G. A. VAN RAPPARD. 
The Hague 15 August 1857. 
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of tlie 9nd -BOLcLy 1863 (Staat«l>lad No. C»0), 
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MIDDLE-GLASS INSTRUCTION. 



We William III. by the Grace of God, King of the Netherlands, Prince of 
Orange Nassau, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, &c. &c. 

To all who shall see or hear these, greeting! 

Whereas Wc have taken into consideration, that Art. 194 of the 
Fundamental Law provides that the Middle-Class Instruction shall be regulated 
by l^aw. 

ft* 

Thcrclbrc Wc, having heard the Council of State, and by and with the 
udvicu of the States General, have thought good and determine, as We think 
good and determine by those presents: 



TITLE I. 

GENERAL PE0VISI0N8. 

ART. 1, 

Middle-Class Instruction includes all such branches as are taught in the schools 
to which this Law applies. 
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ART. S. 



The schools of Middle-Class Instruction shall be distinguished as Public and 
Privjite Schools. Public Schools are those established and maintained by the 
Communes, the Provinces and the Government, severally or in common; all 
others are Private Schools. 

Subsidies may be granted to Private Schools on the part either of the Com- 
mune or of the Province, • under such conditions as the Communal or Provincial 
Authorities, or We may deem necessary. Schools thus supported shall, like 
the Public Schools, be open to all children, without distinction of religous 
creed. The 2nd Clause of Art. 23 of the Law of the 13th August 1857 (Staats- 
blad N^. 103) is applicable to these schools. 

Art. 4 of the forementioned Law is applicable to the building of all such 
schools. The task there committed to the District School Inspector, is in this 
case that of the Inspector. 

ART. 8. 

Middle-Class Instruction given to children of not more than three families 
conjointly, is to be considered as Private Instruction. 

ART. 4. 

Nobody is allowed to give Middle-Class Instruction who shall not possess 
the certificates of capacity and morality required by this Law. 
Foreigners require, besides. Our sanction. 

ART. 5. 

The Provisions of the preceding Article arc not applicable to: — 

a. Those who give Middle-Class Instruction to children of one family 
exclusively ; 

b. Those, who not making a profession of Middle- Class Instruction, but willing 
to be employed without any pecuniary remuneration, shall have obtained Our 
permission to give such Instruction. 

ART. 6. 

Any person giving Middle-Class Instruction without being duly qualified, 
shall for the first offence be punished with a fine of twenty-five and not 
exceeding fifty florins; for the second offence with a fine of fifty and not 
exceeding a hundred florins, and imprisonment for eight and not exceeding 
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fourteen days, cumulatively or separately; and for each subsequent offence with 
imprisonment for one month and not exceeding one year. 

Any person giving Middle-Class Instruction beyond the limits of his quali- 
fication, shall be liable to half the amount and duration of the above mentioned 
punishments. From these provisions are excepted Teachers of either sex at a 
Midde- Class School, who during a vacancy, or in the absence of a colleague, 
take upon themselves the temporary fulfilment of certain lessons, provided such 
substitution do not exceed the term of six months. — Art. 463 of the Penal 
Code, and Art. 20 of the Law of 29 of July 1854, (Staatsblad N®. 102), are 
applicable to these provisions. 

ART. 7. 

On every condemnation to a fine it shall be declared by the judge that, on 
failure of payment of the fine and costs by the offender, within two months after 
having been summoned to pay, the penalty inflicted shall be changed into imprison- 
ment for not more than fourteen days if the fine exceed fifty florins, and for 
not more than seven days if a fine not exceeding fifty florins has been imposed. 

ART. 8. 

The qualification to give Middle-Class Instruction ceases for any person 
condemned ; — 

a, for crime. 

b. for theft, swindling, perjury, breach of trust, or immoral conduct. 

In case of scandalous conduct, or when, in teaching, any Teacher propagates 
doctrines inconsistent with morality, or tending to excite disobedience to the 
Laws of the Country, such a Teacher may be declared by Us to have forfeited 
his qualification to give instruction. 

ART. 9. 

Any person, having forfeited his qualification for giving Middle-Class Instruc- 
tion, cannot recover it. In the case, mentioned in the clause of the foregoing 
article, it may be restored by Us. 

ART. 10. 

From any resolution taken by the States Deputies by virtue of this Law an 
appeal may be made to Us. 

ART. 11. 

The Provisions of this Law are not applicable to Military or Naval Schools, 
nor to the Teachers thereunto appointed. 
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Neither are they applicable, — as far as they regard the qualification for giving 
instruction, — to the schools for deaf-mutes, or for the blind, which are, however, 
subject to the supervision mentioned in Art. 46. 

In cases of dispute whether a school belongs wholly, or partly, to Elementary, 
Middle-Class, or University Instruction, the question shall be decided by Us. 



TITLE II. 

OF PUBLIC MIDDLE-CLASS INSTRUCTION. 

ART. 12. 

Public Middle-Class Instruction shall be given in; — 

a. Burgher-schools. 

b. Higher Burgher-schools. 

c. Agricultural Schools. 

d. The Polytechnic School. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE BURGHER-SCHOOLS, HIGHER BURGHER-SCHOOLS AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

§ 1. Of the Schools. 

ART. 13. 

The Burgher-schools, chiefly designed for prospective tradesmen or mechanics 
and agriculturists, are Day-Schools and Evening-Schools. 

Day-Schools shall have a curriculum of two years. In the Day-Schools in- 
struction shall be given in: — 

a. Mathematics. 

b. The first Rudiments of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics, and the know- 

ledge of Machinery. 

e. of Physics and Chemistry. 

d, of Natural History. 

e, of Technology, or of Agriculture. 
/• The Elements of Geography. 

g. of History. 

A. of the Dutch Language. 
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f. The Rudiments of Political Economy. 
k. Free-band and Rectilinear Drawing. 
L Gymnastics. 

The Communal Council decides whether the rudiments of Technology or of 
Agriculture shall be given; both Branches of Tuition may also be admitted. It 
may moreover add to the above Branches of Tuition that of Modelling, and 
any foreign Language that may be thought proper. 

The same Council decides too, which of the Branches mentioned in this Article 
shall be taught in the Evening-School. 

ART. 14. 

In every Commune with a population of above ten thousand souls, the Com- 
munal Council shall establish at least one Burgher-school, Day-and Evening- 
School. It may be in combination with a public Elementary School. 

In those Communes of above ten thousand souls, where the population is so 
scattered, that attendance at a Burgher-school would be problematic, or if the 
want be supplied in any other manner, then such a Commune can he exempted 
by Us from the provision of the first clause of this Article. 

Should it appear that a Evening-Burgher-sohool sufficiently meets the require- 
ments of any Commune, dispensation may be given by Us from the obligation of 
establishing a Day-school, but each time only for a certain number of years. In 
this case, the tuition at the Evening-school is distributed over a course of two 
years, and We decide, after having heard the Communal Council, which of the 
above mentioned branches of tuition shall be taught. 

ART. 15. 

The Higher Burgher-schools are distinguished into: — Schools with a five- 
years' curriculum, and Schools with of a thrcc-ycars' curriculum. 

ART. 16. 

The Instruction at the Schools for three -years shall include; — 

a. Mathematics. 

b. The first Rudiments of Physics and Chemistry. 

c. The Elements of Botany and Zoology. 

d. of Political Economy. 

e. of Book-keeping. 
/. of Geography. 

ff, of History. 
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h. The Dutch Language. 

L The French Language. 

k. The English Jjanguage. 

/. The German Language. 

m. Penmanship. 

n. Free-hand and Eectilinear Drawing. 

0, Gymnastics. 

ART. 17. 

The Instruction at the Schools with a of five-years' curricufum sliall include : — 

a. Mathematics. 

b. The Elements of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics and Machinery, 
besides Technology. 

c. Physics and their chief application. 

d. Chemistry and its chief applications. 

e. The Elements of Mineralogy, Geology, Botany and Zoology. 
/. of Cosmography. 

g, A rudimentary knowledge of the Communal, Provincial and Government 
Institutions. 

A. Political Economy and Statistics, especially of Netherland and its Colonies, 
and its Possessions in other parts of the world. 

1. Geography. 
h History. 

I. The Dutch Language and Literature. 

m. The French „ 

«. The English „ 

0, The German „ 

p. The Elements of Commercial Sciences, including knowledge of raw and 
wrought materials, and Book-keeping. 

q. Penmanship. 

r. Free-hand and Eectilinear Drawing. 

s. Gymnastics. 

ART. 18. 

There shall *be at least fifteen Government Higher Burgher-schools, to be 
established in different Communes in various Districts of the Kingdom. At least 
five of these shall be schools with a five years' curriculum. 

ART. 19. 

There shall be a Government Agricultural School, if the want of such a school 
be not supplied in some other way. 

Subsidies may be granted by the State to Private Agricultural Schools. 
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ART. 20. 

The Instruction at the Government Agricultural School includes; — 

a. Political Economy. 

b. Applied Mathematics, such as Land Surveying, Mensuration, Levelling and 
Guaging. 

c. Mechanics, as applied to Agriculture, and Machinery. 

d. Agricultural Engineering. 

e. Eectilinear Drawing, as applied to Architecture and Machinery. 
/. Physics, Chemistry, and Meteorology, as applied to Agriculture. 
g, Farming Technology. 

h. Mineralogy and Geology applied to Agriculture. 

i. Botany and Zoology, general and special. 

k. Anatomy and Physiology of Plants and Animals. 

L Animal Physiology, the external forms, races, diseases and treatment of 
domestic animals. 

m. General and Special Farming, Husbandry, Grazing, Kitchen-gardening, 
Horticulture, and the Culture of trees and fruit-trees (Nursery Gardening.) 

w. Hearing of Cattle, including Poultry, Bees and tlie Dairy. 

o» Book-keeping applied to Husbandry. 

p. Farming and Farming Economy, including the Culture of Woods and Forests 
and the Treatment of Stock. 

q. Colonial Agriculture and Forestry. 

ART. 21. 

In Burgher-schools, Higher Burgher-schools and Agricultural Schools, esta- 
blished by Provinces, Communes, or private individuals, with or without 
Government subsidies, the scheme of education as rendered obligatory in the 
Communal or Government schools by Art. 13, 16, 17, 20, may be modified, 
abridged or extended. The regulations for Middle-Class Schools for females, to 
be established by Communes, Provinces, or Individuals, shall be left to the 
founders, barring conditions attached to subsidies. 

ART. 22. 

I 

Whatever concerns the admittance of pupils to the Government Higher Burgher- 
schools] and Agricultural Schools, or the duties of the Director and Teachers, 
and the regulation of the Tuition, shall be settled, as far as it is not ruled 
by this Law, by Our Minister of the Interior. 
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§ 2. Of the Teachers. 

ART. 23. 

The Instructors at the Public Burgher-schools, the Higher Burgher-schools 
and the Government Agricultural School bear the title of Teacher. 

At the head of each of those schools is placed one of the Teachers with the 
title of Director. 

ART. 24. 

The number of Teachers at the Communal Schools, together with the amount 
of their salaries, is fixed by the Communal Council. 

The resolutions of the Communal Council, relating thereunto, shall be sub- 
mitted to the approbation of the States Deputies, in the case of schools the 
establishment of which is rendered obligatory to the Communes by virtue of this 
Law, and to the approval of Our Minister of the Interior in the case of schools 
receiving pecuniary aid from Government. Like approbation is required for 
schools established by a Province with Goveriunent subsidies. 

ART. 25. 

In order to be qualified for appointment to a Burgher-school as Teacher, 
the Candidate is required to possess, besides testimonials of good moral conduct 
delivered by the Council of Administration of the Commune, or Communes, where 
the candidate has been living during the last two years: 

fl. for the Branches mentioned sub a — d Art. 13, and for Technology, a Cer- 
tificate of Capacity A, mentioned in Art. 70, or for any of those Branches sepa- 
rately, one of the Certificates mentioned in Art. 76 ; 

b, for Agriculture, a Certificate of Capacity A for that Branch, granted by 
virtue of Art. 73 ; 

c, for the Branches mentioned sub / — h of Art. 13 a Certificate as mentioned 
in the first clause of Art. 74, or, for any of those Branches separately, one of 
the Certificates mentioned in Art. 76 ; 

d, for the Eudiments of Political Economy, a Certificate, mentioned in the 
second clause of Art. 74, or a Certificate for that Branch as mentioned in Art. 76; 

e, for Drawing and Gymnastics, a Certificate for those Branches, as mentioned 
in Art. 77. 

For tuition in the Branches mentioned under / — ^, of Art. 13, are also qua- 
lified such as possess a Certificate of Capacity as Head-master for Elementary In- 
struction; for tuition in Mathematics and the Modem Languages, such as 
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possesB a Certificate for those Branches, delivered by virtue of Art. 47 of the 
Law of Aug. 13th 1857 (Staatsblad N®. 103). 

ART. 26. 

To be qualified for appointment, as Teacher, to a Higher Rurgher-school with 
a curriculum of three years, the Candidate is required to possess, besides the 
Testimonials mentioned in the former Article; — 

a, for the Branches mentioned sub a — c of Art. 16, a Certificate of Capacity 
A as mentioned in Art. 70, or for any of those Branches separately, one of the 
Certificates mentioned in Art. 76 ; 

b, for the Elements of Political Economy, a Certificate as mentioned in the 
second clause of Art. 74, or the Certificate for that Branch as mentioned in 
Art. 76; 

c, for the Elements of Book-keeping, a Certificate as mentioned in the first 
clause of Art. 75, or a Certificate for that Branch, as stated in Art. 76; 

d, for the Branches mentioned sub. / — /*, of Art. 16, a Certificate as men- 
tioned in the first clause of Art. 74, or for any of those Branches separately, 
one of the Certificates as mentioned in Art. 76 ; 

e, for the Branches mentioned sub. i, ^, /, n and o, of Art. 16, Certificates 
for those Branches, delivered by virtue of Art. 77. 

ART. 27. 

To be qualified for appointment, as Teacher, to a Higher Burgher-school 
with a cui-riculum of five years, the Candidate must possess, besides the Testi- 
monial mentioned in Art. 25 ; — 

a. for the Branches mentioned sub a and h of Art. 17, a Certificate of 
Capacity B, mentioned in Art. 70 or in Art. 71; 

b. for the Branch mentioned under c, a Certificate B, mentioned in Art. 71; 

c. for the Branch mentioned sub d, a Certificate B, mentioned in Art. 72; 

d. for the Branches mentioned sub e and /, a Certificate A, mentioned in 
Art. 70; 

e. for the Branches mentioned sub g and //, a Certificate as mentioned in the 
second clause of Art. 74, or one of the Certificates for those Branches, delivered 
by virtue of Art. 76; 

/. for the Branches mentioned sub i — Z, a Certificate mentioned in the first 
clause of art. 74, or for any of those Branches separately, a Certificate delivered 
by virtue of Art, 76; 

g, for the Branches mentioned sub m — o, r and », the Certificate for such 
branches, delivered by virtue of Art. 77; 

h, for the Branch mentioned sub p^ a Certificate as mentioned in the first 
clause of Art. 75, or the Certificate for that Branch, as mentioned in Art. 76. 
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ART. 28. 

The Directors and Teachers of the Government Higher Burgher-schools, and 
of the Government Agricultural School, arc appointed, suspended and dismissed 
by Us. 

ART. 29. 

The Directors and Teachers of the Communal Schools shall be appointed by 
the Communal Council, from a list prepared by the Burgomaster and Assessors, 
in concert with the Inspector. 

They may be suspended by the Burgomaster and Assessors, who shall give, 
lis soon as possible, an account of their decision to the Communal Council. 

They are dismissed by the Communal Council, after hearing the Burgomaster 
and Assessors and the Inspector. 

If suspension, or dismissal, should be necessary according to the opinion of 
the Burgomaster and Assessors, or of the Inspector, and the Communal Council 
delay, or refuse, to proceed thereto, such suspension, or dismissal, may be effected 
by the States Deputies. 

ART. 30. 

The suspension of a Director, or Teacher, shall never exceed the term of three 
months, and the salary may continue to be paid, or be partially or entirely 
withheld during suspension. 

ART. 31. 

The right of Pension for Directors and Teachers of the Government Higher 
Burgher-schools and Agricultural Schools, shall include also the time of service 
which they luive passed at any Public School by virtue of a formal appointment 
by Us, Our Minister of the Interior, or by a Communal Council. 

ART. 32. 

The Directors and Teachers of the obligatory Communal Schools shall be entitled 
to a pension from Government, according to the rules, and under the conditions 
fixed, or yet to be fixed, by Law for civil functionaries, and in conformity with 
the special provisions contained in the present and the tliree following articles. 

For the application of these rules, the Directors and Teachers shall be oonsid- 
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ered aa civil functionaries. The provisions of the first section of the Law of 
9th May 1846 (Staatsbkd N<*. 24) are applicable to them. 

Besides the time of service passed in the offices mentioned in the first clause 
of this Article, and that which is valid for other civil functionaries, such time 
will also be taken into account, as they may have passed as Teacher at any school, 
by virtue of an appointment by Us, Our Minister of the Interior, or a CJom- 
munal Council. 

The provisions of this Article are not applicable to Directors, or Teachers, having 
a right to pension as Instructors at a public Elementary School. 

ART. 33. 

The contributions to be paid by Directors and Teachers according to Art. 32 
of this Law, shall be collected on behalf of the State by the officers of the 
Commune, and accounted for to the Public Treasury. 

ART. 34. 

Of the pensions granted by virtue of Art. 32 of this Law, to the Directors 
and Teachers, only such a portion shall be left to the charge of the Pensioa- 
fund for civil functionaries, as has been contributed to that fund. The rest 
comes to the charge of the Chapter on Ways and Means, from which the costs 
of Public Instruction are defrayed. 

This division does not fall under the prohibition contained in Art. 29 of the 
Law of 9th May 1846 (Staatsblad N<>. 24) as altered by the Law of 3rd May 
1851 (Staatsblad N^. 49). 

ART. 35. 

Those Communes in which Directors, or Teachers, of Communal Burgher- 
schools are pensioned by virtue of this Law, shall make good to the Govern- 
ment half of the amount of such pensions, as, by virtue of the foregoing 
article, shall be brought to the charge of the Government Ways and Means. 

§ 8. Of the Ck>8t8. 

ART. 36. 

The charges of the Communal Burgher-schools, in so far as they are not 
imposed upon others, or cannot be provided for by special funds, shall be 
borne by the Commune. 
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These charges are; — 

a. The yearly salaries of the Directors, Teachers and Servitors of those schools. 

b. The charges for the erection and maintenance, or for the rent of the school- 
buildings, and the dwelling-houses of Directors or Teachers, if so conditioned. 

. c. For light and fire required for the school-rooms. 

d. For providing and keeping in order the school- furniture, instruments and 
further appliances for the instruction. 

e. The contribution of the Commune to the pensions of the Teachers. 
/. The expenses of the Local Board of Supervision. 

ART. 37. 

To meet these charges school-fees may be required from each pupil. 

These fees, for the Communal-schools required by Art. 14, shall not be higher 
than twelve florins a year, and for the Government Higher Burgher-schools, 
not more than sixty florins a year. 

The amount shall be fixed, for the Communal schools, by the Communal 
Council, for the Provincial schools, by the Provincial States, and for the Go- 
vernment schools, by Our Minister of the Interior. 

The fixing, alteration, or entire remission of the school-fees shall be effected 
for the Communal Schools, in conformity with Arts. 232 — 236 of the Law of 
29th June 1851 (Staatsblad N^. 85). 

The payment shall be regulated by Local Order, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of Arts. 258 — 262 of the same Law. 

The collection of the school-fees for the Government Higher Burgher-schools 
shall be effected according to the orders of Our Minister of the Interior. The 
amount of the school-fees shall be deposited in the Public Treasury. 

ART. 88. 

Any one, entered as a pupil of the Government Agricultural School, shall 
pay at the commencement of each school-year a sum of 100 florins. He thereby 
acquires access to all the lessons of the school. 

Those, who wish to attend single lessons only, must obtain the Director's per- 
mission. They shall pay, likewise at the commencement of each school-year, for 
lessons given: 

once a week ( 5,00 

twice „ „ ( 10,00 

thrice „ „ f 15,00 

four times „ „ or more f 20,00. 
The money mentioned in this Article shall be paid into the Public Treasury. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OF THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 

§ 1. Of the School. 

ART. 39. 

The Polytechnic School is destined for the training of: 

1^. Individuals for Industrial or Technical pursuits, who require a higher 
degree of theoretical and technical knowledge, than can be obtained at a Higher 
Burgher-school with a five years' curriculum. 

2®. Such as desire to qualify themselves for; — 

a. Civil Engineer. 

b. Architect, 

c. Naval Engineer. 

d. Mechanic Engineer. 

e. Mining Engineer. 

ART. 40. 

The Instruction at the Polytechnic School embraces; — 

0. Higher Algebra. 

b. Spherical Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry. 

c. Descriptive Geometry and its Applications. 

d. Differential and Integral Calculus. 

e. Land-surveying, Mensuration and Levelling. 

f. Theoretical Mechanics. 

g. Applied Mechanics. 
h. Mechanism. 

i. Mechanical Technology and agricultural Machinery. 
h. Applied Natural Philosophy. . 

1. Chemistry, applied, pnicticaJ, and analytical. 
»/. Chemical Technology. 

w. Modern Manufactures. 

0. Mineralogy and Geology. 

p. Applied Geology and Mining. 

q. Metallurgy. 

r. Hydrostatics, Hydraulic Engineering, Koad, Railroad and Bridge-building. 

8, Civil Architecture. 

3 
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t. Shipbuildiog. 

u, Bectilinear and Free-haDd Drawing, applied to the various branches of science. 
V. Practical use of Tools and the turning Lathe. 
w. Construction of Models of Machines and Engines. 
X, Political Economy, 
y. Commercial Jurisprudence. 

z. Administrative Jurisprudence, relating to Engineering, Public Works, Mining 
and Manufactures. 

ART. 41. 

Every pupil entered at the Polytechnic School, pays at the commencement of 
each school-year a sum of 200 florins. He obtains thereby access to all the 
lessons of the school. 

Those, who desire to attend single lessons only, shall pay, likewise at the 
commencement of each school-year, for lessons given, — 

once a week 10 florins; 

twice „ „ 20 „ ; 

thrice „ „ 80 „ ; 

four times „ „ or more 40 „ . 
The sums mentioned in this Article shall be paid into the Public Treasury. 

§ 2. Of the Teachers. 

ART. 42. 

The Professors and other Teachers of the Polytechnic School shall be appointed, 
suspended, and dismissed, by Us. 

To them also is applicable the provision of Art. 81. 

§ 8. Of the Management. 

ART. 43. 

The management of the Polytechnic School shall be committed to a Director, 
to be appointed by Us, and a Managing Council, composed of the Professors 
of the school. 

The functions and authority of the Director, and of the Managing-Council, 
their relation to the rest of the Teachers, and the internal regulation of the 
school, as far as they are not settled by Law, shall be regulated by special 
decrees. 
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T I T £. £ III. 

OF PRIVATE MEDDLECLASS INSTRUCTION. 

ART. 44-. 

To give Private Instruction in schools, or families, the following qualifications 
are required. 

a, A Certificate of Capacity, as required by this Law. 

b, A Testimonial of good moral conduct, delivered by the Council of admi- 
nistration of the Commune, or Communes, where the person interested has resided 
for the last two years. 

c, A Certificate that both these documents have been found in due order, 
])y the Burgomaster and Assessors of the Commune where the instruction is to 
be given. 

ART. 45. 

The Burgomaster and Assessors shall give their decision respecting the issue 
of the Certificate mentioned under Letter c in the foregoing article, within four 
weeks from the date of the claim of such a Certificate. 

An appeal may be made from such decision to the States Deputies, or in 
like manner, if no decision shall have been communicated to the parties inter- 
ested witliin the above mentioned period. 

After rejection of appeal by the States Deputies, or in default of notice of 
their decision within six weeks to the parties interested, an appeal, may be 
made to Us. 
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OF THE SUPERINTENDENCE. 

ART. 46. 

The superintendence of the Public and Private schools of Middle-Class In- 
struction, subject to the supervision of Our Minister of the Interior, is con- 
ferred upon;— 

a. Local Boards, to be appointed by the Communal Council. 

b. Inspectors, one of whom shall be specially charged with the superintendence 
of the Agricultural Schools, Government and Private. 
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ART. 47. 



The number of the Inspectors shall be fixed by Us. They are appointed and 
dismissed by Us. They shall receive from the Public Treasury an annual salary, 
besides allowances for travelling expenses and maintenance. 

The Provisions of Art. 31 are also applicable to them. They shall hold no 
office or appointment without Our permission, 

ART. 48. 

The Inspectors shall be summoned to meet together once a year, by Our 
Minister of the Interior, for the purpose of deliberating upon, and promoting, 
under his authority, the general interests of Middle-Class Instruction. 

ART. 49. 

The members of the Local Boards, and the Inspectors, before entering upon 
their duties, shall be sworn in, or promise upon their honour, to discharge them 
duly and faith fiUly. 

The oath shall be administered, or the promise accepted, in the case of 
members of the Local Boards, by the Judge of the Canton where they arc 
residing; in the case of the Inspectors, by Our Minister of the Interior. 

ART. 50. 

The members of the Local Boards and the Inspectors are empowered to have 
all transgressions against this Law, or against the further prescriptions con- 
cerning Middle-Class Instruction prosecuted. 

ART. 51. 

The schools mentioned in Art. 46 shall be open at all times to the members 
of the Local Boards and to the Inspectors. 

The Teachers arc bound to give them any information that may be desired 
concerning the School and the Instruction. 

Default in this respect shall ^bc punished with a fine of twenty-five florins, 
or imprisonment for tlircc days; and for every fresh offence with both penalties 
united. Art. 463 of the Penal Code and Art. 20 of the Law of 29th June 1864 
(SUuitsblad N^. 102), are applicable to these cases. 

ART. 52. 

The Local Boards shall carefully control the Middle- Class Schools in the 
Commune, and visit them at least twice a year. They shall sec that the general 
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regulations concemiag Middle-Glass Instruction, and the special regulations for 
the Burgher-Schools and Higher Burgher-schools be strictly observed. 

They shall keep a record of the persons engaged in teaching, of tlie number 
of pupils, and of the state of education. They shall give notice to the Inspector 
of any important changes that may have been made in the schools established 
in the Commune, and give him any information he may require; they shall 
make all proposals to the Communal Council, or to Our Minister of the In- 
terior, that they may consider necessary in the interest of education. 

They shall send in to the Council of the Commune every year before the 
1st March, a report, with their remarks on the state of Middle- Class Education 
entrusted to their superintendence during the preceding year, and shall send 
copies of the same to the States Deputies and to the Inspector, or Inspectors, 
entrusted with the supervision of those schools. 

ART. 53. 

The Inspectors shall, by visiting the schools committed to their inspection, 
be constantly and fully acquainted with the state of those schools; they shall 
endeavour, in concert with the Communal Governments and with the Teachers, 
to promote the improvement and prosperity of Middle-Class Instruction. They 
shall have access to the Final Examinations of the Burgher-schools and Higher 
Burgher-Schools. They shall advise Our Minister of the Interior on any ques- 
tions respecting which their opinion may be demanded, and shall lay before 
him such proposals as they may think conducive to the interests of Middle- 
Class Instruction. 

They shall send in to Our Minister of the Interior before the 1st May in 
every year, a report, with their remarks on the state of the education in the 
schools entrusted to their supervision. 

ART. 54-. 

The Inspector of Agricultural Instruction shall see to the faithful obser- 
vance of the provisions of this Law, and of any other regulations for Agri- 
cultural Instruction laid down by Us, or proceeding from Us hereafter. He 
shall watch the process of instruction at those schools, as also at the Burgher- 
Schools where Instruction in Agriculture is given, as far as respects such in- 
struction. He shall endeavour, in concert with the Communal Grovemment and 
with the Teachers, to promote the prosperity of Agricultural Instruction; he 
shall have access to the Final Examinations of the Agricultural-Schools and 
Burgher-schools where instruction "is given in Agriculture; he shall advise 
Our Minister of the Interior on all questions respecting which his opinion may 
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be demanded, and lay before him such proposals as he may deem necessary in 
the interest of the Schools. 

He shall send in to Our above-mentioned Minister, before the 1st May in 
eiwh. year, a report, mih his remarks on the state of Agricultural Instruction. 
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OF THE FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 



ART. 65. 



All who have followed the Instruction at a Public Burgher- School, a Higher 
Burgher-school with a five years' curriculum, an Agricultural School, or the 
Polytechnic School, shall have an opportunity of obtaining, after due examination, 
a Testimonial, or a Diploma. 

These examinations are also open to such as have not attended those schools. 

The Examinations shall be held in public. 

ART. 56. 

The Final Examination for the Burgher-Schools is held by a Committee, 
composed of a member of the Local Board, to be chosen by them, as Presi- 
dent, the Director of the school, and the Teachers of those branches Which 
arc the subjects of examination. 

The Examination concerns the branches taught in the schools established in 
that Commune, with the exception of Gymnastics. Should Agriculture and Tech- 
nology both be taught at such a school, then the examinandus has the option 
of those two branches. 

ART. 57. 

The Final Examinations for the Higher Burgher-Schools with a five-years' 
curriculum, and those for Agricultural Schools, shall be passed before Com- 
mittees, appointed each year by Our Commissary in each Province, where such 
schools exist. 

The members of this Board shall receive from the Public Treasury allowances 
for travelling expenses and maintenance, besides examination fees. 

The Final Examinations for the Higher *Burgher-schools embrace the subjects 
mentioned under a — p and r in Art. 17. 
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Candidates for examination for the purpose of obtaining a Diploma as Agri- 
culturist, are required to possess the attainments as taught in the Agricul- 
tural School. 



ART. 58. 

The Diploma Examinations of the Polytechnic School shall be held by com- 
mittees to be appointed hy Our Minister of the Interior. The members shall 
receive from the Public Treasury allowances for travelling expenses and main- 
tenance, besides examination fees. 

ART. 59. 

Candidates for a Diploma as Technologist, Civil Engineer, Architect, Naval, 
Mechanic Engineer, or Mining Engineer, shall previously undergo an examination 
A, the same as the Final Examination prescribed in Art. 57 for the Higher 
Burgher-Schools with a five-years' curriculum. 

This examination may be dispensed with, if the candidate is already in pos- 
session of the Testimonial obtained after a successful examination before one 
of the Boards mentioned in that article. 

ART. 60. 

Candidates for a Diploma as Technologist, having passed the examination A, 
mentioned in the foregoing article, shall submit to an examination in: 
a. Spherical Trigonometry and the elements of Analytical Geometry. 
6, The elements of Descriptive Geometry. 

c. „ of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics and of Mechanism. 

d. „ of Mechanical Technology. 

e. Applied Natural Philosophy. 

/. Applied and Analytical Chemistry. 
ff. Chemical Technology. 

h. Architecture, as far as concerns the knowledge of Building-materials, and 
the Construction of simple buildings. 

t. Pree-hand Drawing and Ornament Designing. 

ART. 61. 

The Diploma as Civil Engineer is obtained by Candidates, having passed the 
examination A mentioned in Art. 59, after two more examinations. 
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The second examination B embraces; — 

a. Higher Algebra. 

b. Spherical Trigonometry and Analytical Geometry. 

c. Descriptive Geometry. 

d. Differential and Integral Calcolus. 

e. Applied Natural Philosophy. 

/. Analytical Chemistry with respect to building materials. 

g. A knowledge of building materials, both for Architectural and Hydro- 
static works. 

A. The construction of the details of buildings. 

t. Designing of simple Architectural and Hydraulic Engineering objects, and 
Free-hand Drawing. 

The third Examination C embraces; — 

a. Theoretical and Applied Mechanics and Mechanism, 

b. Hydraulic Engineering, comprising:— 

1^. Eoad -making and the Construction of Railways and Bridges. 

2®, The Construction of Sea-dykes. 

3^. Bivers and Streams as means of drainage, and with reference to 

Navigation. 
4^. The Construction of canals, locks, harbours and maritime works. 
5®. The Hydrography of our Country, a knowledge of polders and drain- 

ing-mills. 

c. Domestic Architecture, comprising; — 
1®. The construction of simple buildings. 

2®. The Elements of Decorative Architecture. 

d. Designing of sites, ornamentation and Free-hand Drawing, and drawing of 
objects belonging to Hydraulic Engineering. 

e. The designing of projects, plans and estimates of costs. 

/. The Elements of Geodesy and Practical Landsu^^vcying, Mensuration and 
Levelling, 
^r, Administrative Jurisprudence with respect to Engineering and Public Works. 

ART. 62. 

The Diploma as Architect, or Architectural Engineer, is obtained by candidates 
who have passed the Examination A, mentioned in Art. 59, after submitting 
to two additional examinations. 

The second Examination B, is identical with Examination B mentioned in 
the foregoing article. 

The third Examination C embraces; — 

a. The subjects under a and e of the Examination C mentioned in Art. 61. 

6, Civil Architecture, Decorative Architecture in its widest sense. 
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c. Road-making and paving, the construction of Bridges, Locks and Cluays. 

d. Theoretical and practical Land-surveying and Levelling. 

e. Architectural Drawing in all its branches. 

/. Administrative Jurisprudence in regard to Public Works. 

ART. 63. 

The Diploma of Naval Engineer is obtained by Candidates having passed the 
Examination A, mentioned in Art. 59, after two additional examinations. 
The second Examination B, comprises; — 

a. The subjects mentioned from a to ^ of the Examination B, in Art. 61. 

b. Analytical Chemistry, in reference to materials used in ship-building. 

c. The knowledge of the materials used in ship-building. 

d. The elements of Naval Designing and Free-hand Drawing. 
The Third Examination C, comprises; — 

a. Branch a of the Examination C as mentioned in Art. 61. 

b. The Designing of Machinery. 

c. Naval Architecture and Naval Drawing. 

,d. Hydraulic Engineering and Designing, as far as regards works relating to 
navigation. 

ART. 64. 

The Diploma of Mechanic Engineer is obtained by Candidates having -passed 
Examination A mentioned in Art. 59, after two additional Examinations. 
The Second Examination B comprises. 

a. The subjects mentioned from a to e of the Examination B in Art. 61. 

b. Branch e mentioned in Art. 60. 

c. Analytical Chemistry with respect to the Matcriids for Machinery. 
The Tliird Examination C comprises; — 

a. Bnmch a of the Examination C mentioned in Art. 61. 

b. Mechanic Technology and the Construction of Machinery. 

c. Branch h, mentioned in Art. 60. 

d. Free-hand Drawing and Machinery Designing. 

e. Administrative Jurisprudence with reference to Factories and Machinery. 

ART. 65. 

The Diploma of Mining Engineer is given to Candidates having passed Exa- 
mination A mentioned in Art. 59, after two additional Examinations. 
Tiie second Examination B comprises; — 

a. The branches from a to e of the Examination B, mentioned in Art. 61. 

b. Mineralogy. 
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The Third Examination C, comprises; — 

a. The Branch a of the Examination C, mentioned in Art. 61. 

6, h mentioned in Art. 60. 

c, ^ d in Art. 62. 

d, Greology and applied Greology. 

e, The working of Mines. 
/. Testing of ore. 

g. Metallurgy. 

7i, Drawing of Machinery. 

i. Administrative Jurisprudence in respect to Mining. 

ART. 66. 

When one of the Examinations mentioned in the foregoing articles has been 
passed to the satisfaction of the Board, they shall deliver to the Candidate a 
Certificate, or Diploma, according to a model prescribed by Our Minister of 
the Interior. 

Testimonials shall be delivered to Candidates after examinations successfully 
passed at the end of the curriculum of Burgher-Schools, and Higher Burgher- 
Schools, as likewise for the first Examination A for Technologist, and the first and 
second Examinations A and B for Civil, Naval, Architectural, Mechanic and 
Mining Engineer. Diplomas shall be given to Candidates after examination 
successfully passed at the termination of the curriculum as Agriculturist, Technolo- 
gist, Civil Engineer, Architectural Engineer, Naval Engineer, Mechanic Engi- 
neer, and Mining Engineer. The Testimonials are delivered gratuitously. For the 
Diplomas the Becipient shall pay forty Florins. These moneys are paid into the 
Public Treasury. 

ART. 67. 

The Committees mentioned in Art. 66 shall send in a report to the Communal 
Council, and a copy thereof to the Inspector, or Inspectors, charged with the 
supervision of the schools. 

The Committees mentioned in Art. 57 shall send in a report to Our Com- 
missary in the Province, and a copy thereof to the Inspector, or Inspectors, 
charged with the supervision of the Higher Burgher- Schools, or of the Agri- 
cultural Schools. 

The Committees mentioned in Art. 58, shall send in a report of their labours 
to Our Minister of the Interior. 
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TITLE ¥1. 

OF THE CERTIFICATES OF CAPACITY. 

ART. 68. 

Certificates of Capacity for giving Instruction in scliools and private house 
are to be obtained by passing examinations. 

ART. 69. 

Each year Our Minister of the Interior shall appoint Committees for the 
examination of such as are desirous of obtaining a Certificate of Capacity for 
Middle-Class Instruction. Tlic place where this Board shall hold its sittings, shall 
be fixed each time by Our above-mentioned Minister. 

The Examinations shall be held in public, except those of the female teaclicrs. 
, The Members of these Committees shall receive from the Public Treasury 
allowances for travelling expenses and maintenance, besides examination fees. 

ART. 70. 

There shall be two Certificates of Capacity for School-Instruction in the Mathe- 
maticid and Mechanical Sciences. 

The first Certificate A, is to be obtained by passing an examination in: 

fl. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, the 
Elements of Descriptive Geometry and of Analytical Geometry. 

b. The Elements of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics, of Mechanism and 
Technology. 

<?. The Elements of Natural Philosophy, of Chemistry and of Cosmography. 

d. The Elements of Mineralogy, Geology, Botany and Zoology. 

The second Certificate B, which can only be obtained l)y Candidates already 
in possession of the above-mentioned Certificate A, is to be obtained by passing 
an examination in: 

e. Descriptive and Analytic Geometry, Differential and Integral Calculus. 
/. Theoretical and Applied Mechanics. 

ART. 71. 

There are two degrees of Certificates of Capacity for School-Instruction in 
Natural Philosophy. 

The first Certificate A, is the same as the Certificate A mentioned in Art. 70. 
The second Certificate B, which can be obtained only by Candidates already 
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in possession of the above-mentioned Certificate A, is to be obtained by passing 
an examination in: 

a. Analytical Geometry. 

h. Differential and Integral Calculus. 

c. Theoretical Mechanics. 

d. Natural Philosophy and its chief application. 

e. Meteorology. 
/. Chemistry. 

ART. 72. 

Tbere are two degrees of Certificates of Capacity for giving School-Instruction 
in Chemistry. 

The first Certificate A is the same as Certificate A mentioned in Art. 70. 

The second Certificate B, which can be obtained only by Candidates already 
ill possession of Certificate A, is to be obtained by passing an examination in : 

a. Chemistry, applied, practical, and analytical. 

b. Chemical Technology. 

c. Natural Philosophy. 

ART. 73. 

There are two degrees of Certificates of Capacity for School-Instruction in 
Agricidturc. 

The fifit Certificate A is to be obtained by the possessor of Certificate A 
mentioned in Art. 70, 1)y passing an examination in the elements of Agriculture. 

The second Certificate B is to be obtained by passing an examination identical 
with that for obtaining the Diploma as Agriculturist. 

ART. 74. 

For giving School- Instruction in the Dutch Language and Literature, and 
Historical Sciences, a Certificate of Capacity is to be obtained by passing an 
examination in: — 

a. The Dutch Language and Literature. 

b. History. 

c. Mathematical, Physical and Political Geography. 

For giving School -Instruction in Political Economy, by passing an examina- 
tion in; — 

a. Political Economy and Statistics, especially of the Netherlands and the 
Colonies and Possessions in other parts of the world. 

b. The Budiments of Communal, Provincial and Government Institutions of* 
the Notherhinds. 
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ART. 75. 



For giving School-Instruction in the Commercial Sciences, a Certificate of 
Capacity is to be obtained by passing an examination in: — 

a. Commercial Book-keeping. 

b.. The Elements of the sciences bearing on Trade and Commerce, embracing 
Commercial Law, Commercial Geography, the Statistics of Manufactures and 
Trades, the knowledge of the Finances and the Financial System of different 
countries, and the rudiments of the knowledge of raw and wrought materials. 

For giving School-Instruction in Navigation, a Certificate is to be obtained 
by passing an examination in: 

a. Elementary Mathematics, including Spherical Trigonometry. 

b. The Elements of Astronomy. 

c. Phenomena in the Atmosphere and on the Ocean. 

d. A knowledge of the Instruments used in taking observations at sea. 

ART. 76. 

The Committees mentioned in Article 69 shall be competent to deliver. to 
Candidates, after a successful examination, separate Certificates of Capacity for 
each of the subjects mentioned in Arts. 70 and 74, and for Book-keeping. 

ART. 77. 

The Comniittees mentioned in Art. 69, shall deliver to the Candidates, afler 
a successful examination, separate Certificates of Capacity for School-Instruc- 
tion in: 

a. The French Langujigc and Literature. 

b. The English „ „ „ 

c. The German „ „ „ 

d. Drawing in all its branches. Free-hand, Rectilinear and Perspective. 

e. Caligraphy. 
/. Modelling. 
g. Gymnastics. 

To give Instruction in the bninches e and /, liowcvcr, it is not necessary to 
possess a Certificate of Cajiacity for tliose branches. 

The fore-mentioned Boards arc likewise (iompetcnt to deliver to Candidates, 
afler a successful examination, Certificates of Ca])acity for School-Instruction in 
other Modern Languages. 

ART. 78. 

Candidates for obtaining one of the Certificates of Capacity for School In- 
struction, mentioned in Arts. 70 — 76, and in the Modern Languages, shall be 
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moreover required to submit to an examination in the Theory of Education and 
Instruction, especially with reference to Middle-Class Instruction. 

Candidates for any other certificate for Middle-Class Instruction, possessing 
already one such certificate, shall be dispensed from submitting to a fresh 
examination in the science of Education and Instruction. 

The Certificate, mentioned in Art. 45 of the Law of 13 August 1857 
(Staatsblad N®. 103), qualifies the holder for giving the instruction therein 
specified at Middle-Class Schools for girls. 

ART. 79. 



Certificates of Capacity for giving instruction in private schools, or in private 
houses, are to be obtained by passing a similar examination as for a certificate 
for School-Instruction, with exception of the examination in the Theory of 
Education. 

Certificates of Capacity for School-Instruction shall ])e also valid for private 
tuition. 

ART. 80. 

When the examination has been passed to the satisfaction of the Board, they 
shall deliver to the Candidate the Certificate required, the model of which shall 
be fixed by Our Minister of the Interior. 

ART. 81. 

Certificates of Capacity for giving Middle-Class Instruction shall be delivered 
on payment of twenty florins for any one of the Certificates B, mentioned in 
Arte. 70, 71, 72 and 73. 

Fifteen florins for any one of the Certificates mentioned in Art. 70, 71 
and 72, or for any one of the Certificates mentioned in Arte. 74 and 75. 

Ten florins for the Certificate A mentioned in Art. 73, or any one of the 
Certificates mentioned in Arte. 76 and 77. 

Certificates of Capacity for Middle-Class Private Instruction are delivered on 
payment of seven florins, when for one branch only, and ten florins, when for 
two or more branches. 

The amount of the sums paid for the Certificates shall, afler deduction of the 
expenses of the Board, exclusive of the allowances and remuneration of the 
Members, be paid into the Public Treasury. 
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ART. 82. 

Any one having obtained by virtue of this Law, or by virtue of former 
regulations in this Kingdom, a Diploma as Technologist, Civil Engineer, Architect 
or Hydraulic Architect, Naval Engineer, Mechanic Engineer, Mining Engineer, 
Veterinarian, or Agriculturist, is qmdified to give instruction in the Technical 
Science^ for which he has obtained his Diploma. He must, however, be able to 
produce the Testimonials of good moral conduct mentioned iu Art. 25. 



TITLE ¥11. 

TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS. 

ART. 83. 

« 

Teachers of either sex, both public and private, who, at the period of this 
Law coming into operation, shall be lawfidly engaged iu such callings, require 
no re-appointment or recognition to continue therein. 

They may also be appointed to a similar employment at a Public School 
established in accordance with this Law. 

ART. 84. 

The Certificate of general admission for the 1st grade, obtained by virtue of 
tlie Law of the 3rd April ISOG, gives the same rights as the Certificate of 
Capacity A, mentioned in Art. 70, and the Certificate of Capacity mentioned 
in the first Clause of Art. 74. 

ART. 85. 

The Certificate of Capacity granted by virtue of Art. 72 of the Law of the 
13th August 1857 (S. B. N®. 103) for more extended instruction in the modern 
Languages, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy as also the Certificates of the 
same import, obtained by virtue of the Law of the 3rd April 1806, shall be 
considered as conferring the same right as the Certificates of Capacity for those 
branches gmnted by virtue of Arts. 7G and 77 of this Law. 
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ART. 86. 

Any one having obtained a University Degree before the introduction of this 
Law, shall retain the qualification for giving Middle-Class Instruction in those 
branchesf to which they are entitled by their Diploma. 

The degree of Doctor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences gives the same 
qualification as certificate B mentioned in Arts. 70, 71 and 72. 

The degree of Bachelor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences gives the same 
qualifications as Certificate A, mentioned in Art. 70. 

The degree of M. A. or B. A. gives the same qualification as the Certifi- 
cate mentioned in the first Clause of Art. 74. 

The degree of L. L. D. gives the same qualifications as the certificate for 
Political Economy mentioned in Art. 74. 

ART. 87. 

Such degrees as are mentioned in the foregoing Article, obtained after tlie 
introduction of this Law, shall give the holders thereof the same rights, till the 
Law for regulating Higher or University Instruction shall provide otherwise. 

ART. 88. 

The Certificate mentioned in Art. 8 of the Eoyal Decree of the 13 April 
1817 N®. 22, if obtained before the introduction of this Law, shall give the 
same rights as the qualification for teaching Drawing, granted by virtue of 
Art, 77 of this Law. 

ART. 89. 

Persons,* though not possessing a Diploma as Engineer, yet holding or having 
holden this ofiicc under Government, shall be entitled, under conditions mentioned 
at the close of Art. 82, to give instruction in the Technical Sciences, a knowledge 
of which is required for fulfilling the functions of Engineer. 

The same conditions apply to persons having completed the course at one 
of the Government schools for the training of Engineers and Military and Naval 
Officers, such being qualified to give instniction in those Technical Sciences, 
which have been the subject of their studies. 



1) The Dutch Degree is for M. A., Phil. Theor. Mag. Lit. Ham. Dr. and for B. A., Cand. 
the same branches. 
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ART. 90. 

Baring the first six years after this Law^s coming into effect, qualifications 
may be granted by Us to Dutch subjects or Foreigners, having acquired abroad 
a qualification to teach one or more of the branches of instruction mentioned 
in this Law, to give the like instruction in this Kingdom. 

ART. 91. 

The Communes, which by virtue of Art. 14 of this Law are bounden to 
establish and maintain Burgher-schools, shall acquit themselves of this obligation 
within six years at most, reckoning from the period when this Law comes into 
effect, or when the population of the Commune has reached ten thousand souls. 

ART. 92. 

The Government Higher Burgher-schools mentioned in Art. 18, shall be opened 
within five years from the date of this Law coming into effect. 

ART. 93. 

The Lessons at the Polytechnic School shall be opened within one year from 
this Law's coming into efiect. 

The pupils of the Academy for Civil Engineers at Delft, who at the period 
of that opening have been admitted to the Lessons of the 3rd and 4th 
school-year of the Academy for Engineering Sciences, or for Mining, shall 
be exempt from the Examination A, mentioned in Art. 59. The pupils, 
who at that period have been admitted to the Lessons of the 1st and 2nd 
school-year, shall, on submitting to that examination, be exempt from the 
test in the branches in which they have been examined for admission to that 
Academy, or which are not included in the Academical curriculum. 

ART. 94. 

Until there sliall be a sufficient number of Higher Burgher-schools with five 
years' curriculum, a part of the instruction, properly belonging to those schools, 
shall be given at the Polytechnic, as preparatory to its course of instruction. 

This preparatory tuition shall embrace; — 

a. Mathematics. 

b. Natural Philosophy. 



c. Chemistry. 

d. The Elements of Botany and Zoology. 

e. Book-keeping, and the elements of the Commercial Sciences. 
/. Free-hand and Rectilinear Drawing. 

It shall be decided by Us, when this preparatory instruction at the Polytechnic 

shall cease. 

ART. 95. 

This Ijaw shall come into effect either before or on the 1st July 1863. 
Existing prescriptions concerning Middle- Class Instruction will be abolished 
on this Law coming into effect. 
We further decree &c. &c. 



Amsterdam the 2nii of May iSGS. 

(Signed.) WILLIAM. 

The Minister of the Interior. 
(Signed.) THORBECKE. 
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